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Respected Chairman of today’s function, Hon. Sri. M.V. Raghavan, 
Prof. V.I. Subramoniam, Hon. Director of the International School of 
Dravidian Linguistics and the Architect of Dravidian Linguistics Associa- 
tion and scholar linguists from various parts of India and friends, 


I am most grateful to the Dravidian Linguistics Association for elect- 
ing me as its President for the year 2000-2001. Probably this great honour is 
bestowed upon me as a token gesture of my association with it from day one 
of its inception. My joining the Department of Linguistics on 28th October, 
1968 as a Lecturer in Telugu, filled the vacuum of a Telugu representative 
in the major Dravidian language ring in that department. Without taking 
any credit, I recall today with humbleness, two significant developments 
which took place after my joming the Department. One during 1969 our 
cognate language teaching project *took shape under the theoretical 
framework developed by Prof. V.I. Subramoniam, as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Linguistics. Second, the emergence of the Dravidian Linguistics 
Association. 

A weeklong seminar was conducted to consolidate certain theoreti- 
cal aspects of language teaching. We had experimented its theoretical 
- yalidity with officers from FACT (Fertilizers and Chemicals, Travancore 
Limited). It is not out of place to recall the generous association of Sri. 
M.K.K. Nair, the then Managing Director, a dynamic officer of the FACT 
made an MOU with the Department to conduct 12 courses in Tamil, 
Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam to its officers. Later, the project was ex- 
panded with a sizeable grant from the UGC, which helped us for further ex- 
perimentation on its efficacy. 


Language Teaching 


As 4 language teaching specialist for the last 32 years, I realize that 
this is the only theoretical model developed in Indian linguistics on lan- 
guage teaching methodology. The cognate method proposed by Prof. V.L. 
Subramoniam proved two significant points: (i) the principle of common- 
ness in cognate language can be exploited to the advantage of language 


aE 
* Address delivered on 10.2.2002 at the 29th All India Conference of Dravidian Linguists 
held at the ISDL campus, Thiruvananthapuram from 10th to 12th February, 2002. 
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learners with care, (ii) Intensive language teaching yields better results than 
the long drawn out courses. In one of my expositions on this method at the 
CHL, Mysore during 1970, I have traced back the tradition of Intensive 
Teaching of Sanskrit by Sarvavarma to the Satavahana king dating back in ~ 
2nd century BC. Sarvavarma is said to have prepared Katantra Vyakaranam 
for this intensive teaching of Sanskrit. 


Many of the seniors may be familiar with this anecdote. But for the 
benefit of the younger generation, I would like to briefly narrate this story 
here. This was narrated in Gadha saptasati. One day when the Satavahana 
king and the queen while playing in a swimming pool, the king was splashing 
water against the queen with his hands. The queen requested the king in 
Sanskrit as modakai stadaya which actually means ma + udakai stadaya 
(‘don’t beat (me) with water’). But the king with his limited knowledge in 
Sanskrit understood modakai stadaya as ‘beat (me) with laddus’. Following 
this understanding, he ordered for laddus. The queen laughed and the king 
felt insulted. On the next day in his court, he expressed his desire to learn 
Sanskrit. The great Sanskrit scholar Gunadhya said: "‘O’ king it takes 12 
years to learn Sanskrit, but in a special attempt, I shall teach you in 6 years’ 
- thus offered to reduce 50% of the time of learning Sanskrit. Sarvavarma 
another great scholar in the court said that he would teach Sanskrit in 6 
months - thus offered to reduce the time of learning to 5% of tume, 1.e., 12 
years to 6 months. There was a bet between the two and Gunadhya agreed 
not to speak Sanskrit and the local language, if he is defeated and Sarvavar- 
ma agreed to carry his sandals on his head and go around the city in shame. 
Sarvavarma could teach the king Sanskrit in 6 months. Accepting the defeat 
Gunadhya left the city for forest abstaining from speaking all languages in- 
cluding Sanskrit. This tells us that Intensive method of teaching was in 
vogue to teach Sanskrit as early as 2nd century B.C. 


Even today, it is proved beyond doubt that intensive teaching yields 
better results than a long drawn out course. For the immediate language 
needs, this is the best technique to be adopted for quick language acquisi- 
tion. The ‘cognate method’ developed by Prof. V.I. Subramoniam has two 
implications. One to use common features in cognate languages like Tamil, 
Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu on one side and Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Punjabi, Assamese, etc. on the other for teaching and learning 
purposes in a shorter duration more effectively. This technique indirectly 
helps us in developing brotherhood and national integration through lan- 
guage teaching. 


Language teaching as mother tongue and a second language is one of 
the areas in which linguists would have contributed a lot. But, unfortunately 
contribution of Dravidian linguists to the areas of teaching languages as 
mother tongue and as second language is not noteworthy. Though lot of re- 
searches were conducted in language teaching abroad especially in teaching 
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languages like English, Spanish etc., the contribution made by the Indian 
linguists for the development of Pagans teaching is negligible. For in- 
stance, the participation of linguists and methodology in various Dravidian 
States is nominal. With the onset of computerization and information tech- 
nology, language teaching has become a neglected area in the School and 
College curriculum. Since no improvement is made in the teaching of 
mother tongue to achieve the objective of meeting the modern needs of lan- 
guage use, the learner is fed up with the old type of syllabus and methodol- 
ogy because of no applicability for the present day language use. For 
instance, in the case of Telugu even today language teaching has not been 
made functional. However, more recently with the intervention and finan- 
cial help of the Overseas Development Authority (ODA) some improve- 
ments are made in the school, textbooks from standard 1 to standard 10. 
But, a lot more has to be done in this direction to improve language teach- 
ing to meet the modern needs of language use. In this area, the Dravidian 
linguists in particular, and the linguists in general can play a great role in 
improving language teaching standards. In fact, many linguists have not 
shown much interest in language teaching. There is a dire need to improve 
language teaching for the development of language in general, to develop as 
a medium of instruction, as official language, as a language of judiciary and 
for commercial purposes, etc. 


Literacy 


In this connection, I would like to draw the attention of linguists in 
general and Dravidian linguists in particular about the literacy programmes 
of intensive nature which can be adopted to import literacy as in the case of 
Telugu, Tamil and Kannada. The Malayalam population could achieve al- 
most 100% literacy. The other three major Dravidian groups have to go a 
long way in achieving literacy. In all, the 3 languages, the Literacy Program- 
mes suffer from (i) the long drawn out nature of the programme, (ii) lack of 
proper methodology, (ii) lack of commitment on the part of teachers and 
learners, and (iv) poor achievement of results. Expertise and involvement of 
linguists would have helped these programmes to achieve better results. In- 
tensive literacy programme is one of the solutions for making the larger 
populations literate in a shorter duration. In fact, we may draw a plan of five 
year periods to achieve 100% literacy by designing better materials and of- 
fering better methods of teaching methodology and techniques in these 
three States. Similar technique can be adopted to bung in the neighbouring 
tribal groups into our fold. 


Emergence of DLA 


I mentioned earlier that the second significant development is the es- 
tablishment of the Dravidian Linguistics Association in 1970. The first con- 
ference which was held in Trivandrum during summer 1970 was inaugurated 
by the doyen among Indian linguists Sri Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. Intensive 
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course in Telugu authored by me was the second publication of DLA, first 
being the vowel duration in Malayalam by my colleague Dr. Velayudhan 
Asari. 


Those memorable days of working with Prof. V.L Subramoniam as 
our Head of the Department and as the Architect of the Dravidian Linguis- 
tics Association indeed gave a tremendous satisfaction in service and a long 
standing training in life. 


Publications 


Dravidian Studies made a tremendous progress during the past three 
decades and more, due to the efforts made by various departments in lin- 
guistics in South India especially by the CAS in Linguistics in Annamalai 
University, Department of Linguistics of the University of Kerala, Depart- 
ment of Linguistics of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. In this context 
the contribution made by the Dravidian Linguistics Association and the In- 
ternational School of Dravidian linguistics is phenomenal. The efforts made 
by the leader of the team i.e., Prof. V.I. Subramoniam is laudable and 
noteworthy. The regular publication of the {DL (International Journal of 
Dravidian Linguistics), Dravidian Encyclopaedia in 3 volumes, En- 
cyclopaedia of Dravidian Tribes in 3 volumes, Handbook Series on Tamil 
Nadu, Kerala, West Bengal, Series on Old Grammatical traditions, publica- 
tions on place name and language teaching are noteworthy. It has published 
some books on theoretical aspects in linguistics. Even well developed 
Universities cannot boast of such publications. His dedicated service to 
Dravidian Linguistics is highly valuable. 


The emergence of the Dravidian University four years back is 
another milestone in the development of Dravidian studies in India. To 
achieve this objective Prof. V.I. Subramoniam took great pains in convinc- 
ing the authorities in Andhra Pradesh for establishing this University. The 
host State Andhra Pradesh and the neighbouring three States are contribut- 
ing for its development. Andhra Pradesh made a sizeable recurring grant 
for this nascent University to the tune of 4.15 crores per year. We hope that 
this University would take up many important projects in Dravidian studies 
in India and abroad. Dravidian Studies are yet to go a long way in exploring 
several areas of importance. 


One of the recent articles published in IJDL enumerates the 
problems in fixing the exact number of Dravidian languages and dialects. It 
gives a vivid picture about the total number of Dravidian languages as on 
today but still some more efforts have to be made to make it more authentic 
and comprehensive about the exact number of Dravidian languages and 
dialects. 


_ Some of the languages are being endangered due to urbanization. 
Globalization started making inroads to further endanger many more languages 
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in general. An early need of the hour is to survey all the Dravidian lan- 
guages thoroughly to record the vocabulary, syntactic structures and cul- 
tural patterns of these groups. 


Dravidian Speakers Abroad 


Dravidians migrated to various countries like Malaysia, Mauritius, 
Singapore, Burma, and South Africa more than 150 years ago. These migra- 
tions took place at different periods in different countries. For instance 
Telugus migrated to Mauritius during 1830, South Africa during 1860, 
Malaysia during 1890. Thus the loss of Telugu in this community is at 
various levels. The same is the case with Tamil but little different because 
Tamils have staunch love for their language and culture. Due to this main- 
tenance of their language and culture was far better always. Language 
teaching in these countries is not very successful due to various reasons like 
lack of environment, proper textbooks, proper teaching methodology etc. 
But at the same time Indian scholars as such cannot do much to improve 
the situation in these countries. These countries are happy with their half- 
backed knowledge in methodology and material. As far as my assessment 
goes, their commitment towards language development is limited. The 
vested interests of a few, some times hinder the efforts of others in the 
development of languages in these countries. The Tamil Virtual University 
seems to be making efforts to cater to the language, literary and cultural 
needs of the Tamils. The Telugu University is also planning to establish a 
virtual model to cater to the needs of Telugus abroad. Recently on-line 
courses are being planned in Dance and Music to cater to the requirements 
of Telugus interested in learning Kuchipudi Dance and Karnatic Music by 
the Telugu University. 


Language Maintenance 


Migrations within the country are also greatly contributing to lan- 
guage loss these days due to early adoption of the host language. We notice 
that the language maintenance of the olden days is not available today. For 
instance Telugu speakers (Chettiars in Trivandrum) migrated to 
Trivandrum four hundred years back still maintain their Telugu. But the 
first generation children of migrants to Bombay or some other places in 
India and abroad are losing their language. But the 3rd, 4th and 5th genera- 
tions are trying to maintain their language in their respective countries like 
Malaysia, South Africa and Mauritius with several odds against their efforts 
and inconveniences. There is a need to create language and cultural con- 
sciousness and the importance of mother tongue among these migrants. 
World Conferences are one such platforms to create this consciousness. 
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Research and Development 


There is a need to encourage research in the application oriented 
subjects like improving language teaching, computerization, automatic 
translation techniques, language and its relation to personality develop- 
ment, the role of language in education, its role in cultural preservation, lan- 
guage maintenance, language identity and language acquisition and 
bio-linguistics. 


Comprehensive Lexicon Making 


Comprehensive lexicon making is another area, which needs the at- 
tention of linguists. With the improvement of computer facilities, this should 
be possible with less human effort. We have been more interested in 
theoretical discussions about lexicon making rather than making lexicons. 
This has happened in the case of Potti Sreeramulu Telugu University. We 
have established a Department of Lexicography with enough staff to 
prepare comprehensive lexicons. Very little work could be done on real lex- 
icon making. Some individual projects undertaken with commitment could 
not make a headway in this direction. In a language like Telugu, a dictionary 
produced by C.P. Brown many decades back is authentic and available- one 
in the market even today. Telugu linguists could not produce anything wor- 
thy of mention in general. 


Comparative Studies 


In addition to comparative studies on historical lines, it is necessary 
to undertake comparative studies to bring out commonness in the 
Dravidian languages so as to disseminate right information among various 
language groups. 

Universities have become over burdened with teaching having no 
time for research. Not much progress is expected any more from Univer- 
sities at large. Research projects are not completed on time due to various 
reasons. The outcome from major and minor research projects funded by 
the U.G.C. also is not worthy of mention as far as Dravidian Linguistics is 
concerned. In this context, an organization like DLA could come up with 
many publications to its credit. It is now time to strengthen the International 
School of Dravidian Linguistics to take up more and more projects related 
to Dravidian studies of common importance by raising its level to that of a 
deemed to be University with emphasis only on research. 


With these few words, I once again express my deep sense of 
gratitude for giving me the rare honour to deliver this address. I wish the 
Dravidian Linguistics Association and International School of Dravidian 
Linguistics to work further with dedication to enrich the Dravidian studies 
in this country and abroad. 
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1. Introduction 


\ 


Panini (400 B.C.) in his Ashtadhyayi (Shiksa) has rh Khar whens © 
understands the meaning through intellect, it motivates the man-t0’ ah wee 
(Jagadeva Singh, 1970). In other words, if the thought has arisen in the 
human brain, then language is spoken to. Plato (400-320 B.C.) has 
remarked that there is slight difference between thought and language. 
Thought is an expression of soul without any sound whereas language is 
composed of (vocal) sounds coming from mouth (quoted by Bholanath 
Tiwari, 1973). Franz Boas in early twentieth century found that thought is 
not correctly represented in language form and said that difficulty arises 
when a thought has to be expressed in a language. It has been claimed that 
the conciseness and clearness of thought of a people depends to great ex- 
tent upon their language (Franz Boas, 1911). Helene and Charlton Laird 
(1957) in their book, The Tree of Language, have stated that ‘in the world 
where no one could talk, you would still be a human being and you would 
have many human reactions and feelings’. Psycholinguist Steven Pinker 
(1994) has pointed out the difference in this way: when we hear or read, we 
usually remember the gist, not the exact words, so there has to be such 
things as a gist that is not same as a bunch of words.’ It can, therefore, be 
predicted from these observations that thought and spoken language are 
two different entities and the thought exists in mind prior to its part trans- 
formation to any corresponding language form. 


2. Human Thought Process 


Modern philosopher J. Krishnamurti, in one of his discourses, spoke 
about ‘thought’ as ‘the outcome of memory, experience, knowledge stored 


* This is the revised version of the paper, Linguistic Content in Human Thought, presented 
at the 21st All India Conference of Linguists held at Aligarh from 8th to 10th February, 
1999. I have since included in this revised paper, some of the remarks of psycholinguist 
Steven Pinker contained in his book, Language Instinct (1994) so as to update the contem- 
porary thinking on the process of human mind and the terms used in this regard as a part of 
the background of my proposed suggestions. 
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up in brain cells, in the thinking process itself. The brain is material; this 
brain contains memory, experiences knowledge, from which comes thought. 
So, thought has its continuity, based on knowledge, which is the past; and 
that past is operating all the time modifying itself in the present and 
continuing’ (J. Krishnamurti, 1981). 


The above mentioned philosophical base for human thought cor-~ 
roborates with the old analytic, medical and psychological theory of 
functioning of human brain. Medical expert on mental illness, Prof. S.H. 
Tolcott, has given the details of divisions and functions of different parts of 
human brain in a more specific manner. According to his studies, mental 
functions are of three kinds: (a) cognizance of external things through per- 
- ceptions or impressions by external five senses out of 12 such organic sen- 
ses, (b) storing in memory of experiences, perceptions, impressions etc. 
(including heard and spoken sentences of languages) and (c) judgement by 
reasoning and understanding with the help of what is stored in memory 
(S.H. Talcott, 1901). 


While discussing ‘language functions’, M.A.K. Halliday (1970) main- 
tains that ‘we use (spoken) language to represent our experience of the 
processes, persons, objects, abstractions, qualities, states and relations of 
the world around us and inside us.’ He has described mentally conceived 
language or perhaps the entire thought process as ‘ideational function’ of 
the language and has said that ‘other terms that have been used in a similar 
sense are representational, cognitive, semantic, factual-notional and 
experimental’. Thus, thought process is a mental activity which has no role 
of external communication till the thoughts as well as mentally generated 
language sentences are not spoken out or written down. 


Coming to the etymological considerations, it is known that words 
have been coined as lexical items by humans in their respective natural lan- 
guages to suit and represent meanings and concepts harboured in their 
aninds. Therefore, it could be logically argued that strings of abstract mean- 
ing or concepts created through visual perceptions, awareness, imagination, 
judgements etc. may always exist in mind as a part of human thought. 


To sum up, considering the involvement of language in man’s life, we 
could reason out from the aforesaid description that mental functioning or 
thought process could be consisting of distinct parts, viz. (a) abstract 
thoughts, (b) sensual perceptions and (c) unspoken language-strings. 
Whereas abstract feeling, imagination, sensation, awareness, reasoning, 
judgement and sensual perceptions, etc. may not have any language content, 
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thinking in the media of natural languages concerning social dealings, 
educational subjects, mental reading of books, recollection of past conversation 
drawn from memory, mental preparation of any sort of talks or speech in 
advance etc. involve non-abstract language content. More the abstract 
thoughts, less is the language content. As already said, if a person wishes, 
then the abstract thoughts can be transformed into language sentences 
mentally or orally with the help of already acquired knowledge of grammar 
and lexical items of the natural language. 


3. Mental Understanding of Speech 


Explaining the interaction of grammar and Indian philosophy, Bimal 
Krishna Matilal (1990) has pointed out the importance of grammaticality 
and meaningfulness of a sentence heard. ‘It is maintained that each gram- 
matico-syntactic element along with the lexical items contributes in some 
way or the other to such a semantic interpretation of the sentence heard.’ 
The same notion is reflected in modern linguistic thinking as well. 


On speech reception and perception, linguist D.B. Fry has sum- 
marized the sequence of understanding of speech. The incoming acoustic 
information is processed by the decoding mechanism of the brain on the 
basis of cues and pattern recognition. Prior knowledge of the probable 
phonological grouping of phonemes helps the decoding. Morphemes are 
then identified and words are recognized with the help of memory which 
also helps selection of suitable meanings. Word sequences following the 
syntactic rules, then give totality of meaning. There is, however,. very mini- 
mum time between each action giving impression of sumultaneity of this un- 
_ derstanding process (D.B. Fry, 1970). Psychologist P.N. Johnson-Laird also 
maintains that how meanings of words are combined to form the meaning of 
sentences ‘... depends in some way upon syntax.’ ‘Linguistic perception must 
involve a form of syntactic analysis. At the very least, a sentence is likely to 
be analyzed into its grammatical constituents to yield what is called its sur- 
face structure’ (P.N. Johnson-Laird, 1970). It has, however, been claimed 
that a sentence is not merely a chain of words but also the words are ar- 
ranged into phrases and further, words and phrases are connected together 
under certain grammatical rules so as to give totality of the meaning. “There 
appears to be a common analogy in all phrases in all the world’s languages’ 
(Steven Pinker, 1994). | 


It is, therefore, significant to note in this section that the meaningful 
words, only when arranged or organized as per the known grammatical 
rules, may convey the totality of meaning of a sentence to the human mind. 
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For our reference purpose at section 5, let us term the above mentioned 
decoding of duality (phonology and morphology) pattern as indicator of 
stage I and that understanding the totality of meaning of sentence with the 
help of grammatical code contained in it as that of stage II. 


4. S-R and N-V Parallelism 


Relationship between Stimulus and Response (S-R), occurrence of 
which was initially tested in organisms by Thorndike and Pavlov, has been 
extensively quoted by John Watson and B.F. Skinner in developing their 
theory of behavioural psychology (1920-1960) pertaining to mind condition- — 
ing. I wish to demonstrate here that there are strong indications that the 
likely base of grammaticality of a thought string is the S-R mechanism. Two 
examples to show what is S-R mechanism are briefly give here. A.C. Dutta 
(1971) in his botanical study of plants narrates: ‘protoplasm responds to the 
action of external ‘stimuli as a prick of a needle or pin, an electric shock, 
application of particular chemical, sudden variation in temperature or light 
etc. On stimulation, the protoplasm contracts (response) but expands again 
when the stimulating agent is removed. The response to stimuli is an in- 
herent power of protoplasm’. Much earlier, Prof. S.H. Talcott 
demonstrated S-R mechanism working between frog’s body and its spinal 
cord. "A frog can live for a short time by cutaneous respiration. The frog 
may be decapitated and all nerve centres removed except those located in 
the spinal cord, and then if a portion of the belly be irritated with a drop of 
acid (stimuli), an attempt will be made by the frog to remove the irritating 
substance by rubbing it off (response) with his right leg. Now cut off the 
right leg and you will see an attempt to reach the irritated spot by the 
stump. Not succeeding, the animal will pause and ‘think’ it over with spinal 
cord, and then you will see him try to remove (response) the acid (stimuli) 
with his left leg" (S.H. Talcott, 1901). 


It is observed from the examples of S-R sets that the formation of S- 
R phenomena is much like the form of a language sentence having Noun 
Phrase (NP) and Verb Phrase (VP) where Stimulus relates to NP and 
Response relates to VP. In order to examine this further, first I compare the 
identified properties of natural languages with that S-R phenomena and 
second, I furnish more examples of S-R sets and compare them with cor-. 
responding NP-VP expressions in English language to project the same 
meaning as could be conveyed by the S-R mechanisms: 


(a) Hockett (1958) and Yen Ren Chao (1968) have identified certain key 
properties of human languages (humanese). These are furnished here in 
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Table I along with positive (+) marking for applicability to S-R mechanism. 
Absence of any property in S-R has been marked as negative (-). 


Table I 
SN ee Language Properties of S-R Mechanism 
Properties Hockett Chao S-R 5 Remarks for < -R mas 
Mechanism 


1. Duality in structure’ | Yes | Yes No two-tier levels like 


phonology and morphology 
of language but has different 
reactions 
2. Productivity Yes + | New stimuli may have 
different new reactions 
3. Arbitrariness | Yes | Yes | - - 
4. Interchangeability Yes + | Organism responding may . 
| act as stimulus for new 
| response 
5. Displacement Yes | + | Mentally controlled responses 
may be displaced in time-place 
6. Specialization Yes | + | It involves triggering 
7. Cultural transmission | Yes | = 


8. Set of habits Yes | Yes | +) Sets may be repeated 
9. Expenditure of energy; Yes +| - 
10. Conservativeness Yes | + It resists change 
11. Linearness Yes | + | There is linear chain of 
| reactions 
12. Systemization Yes | +, It follows patterns 
13. Changing Yes | + | Slow according to organism’s 
| evolution 


14. Communicativeness Yes | Yes | - | - 
ee a 


Pe 5S ST Ieee E 
1. Duality of structure and arbitrariness are found in human languages and artificial com- 
municative systems. In the human language systems, the two-tier (duality) arrangement 
consisting of phonology and morphology enables humans to create infinite number of new 
sentences based on finite sets of rules for ‘external’ communication. S-R mechanism may in- 
volve a chain of primary and secondary reactions manifesting its duality of a peculiar kind. 
For the purpose of present discussion I have, however, maintained that S-R sets do not 
have the type of duality that may be comparable to that of the ‘external’ communication 


mentioned above. 
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(b) It is known that S-R phenomena are either automatic/reflexive in nature 
or understood and controlled by the mind. We are concerned with the latter 
type of sets for comparison with language-sentences interpreted by the 
mind. Accordingly, we have simple examples of some of the ‘understood’ 
primary and secondary (response becoming stimulus in turn) S-R sets and 
their equivalent N-V (rather NP-VP) expressions shown in Table I. Since 
examples exhibit natural responses to the stimuli, these cannot be branded- 
as ‘learned behaviour’ of the human being. The first five examples - 1 to 5 - 
are S-R sets pertaining to a human baby getting a mild pain in his or her 
body and ultimately being consoled by the mother. Examples 6 to 9 show 
the baby’s willing or unwilling reactions when covered with a wrapper while 
lying down on bed and/or getting a feeding bottle. 
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Table II 
Comparative Examples of S-R and NP-VP Descriptions 
1 an ae ze 2 
Sets of Stimulus- Non-linguistic S-R Linguistic ‘NP-VP’ 
Response (S-R) | Phenomenon Understood by Mind | Ideational Description 
Mechanism _ Stimulus (S) Response (R) —_—|: Nominal Verbal 
s <n Inner Outer Inner Outer | Phrase | Phrase 
1. Unknown- Unknown | - Paining - (a) It pains 
paining agent (b) I pained 
2. Prick-paining . Prick Paining . (a) Prick pains me 
(b) I get pain 
by a prick 
3. Pain-crying Pain - Crying - (a) Pain induces cry 
(b) I cry with pain 
4. Cry(mother’s)- | Cry . . Mother-| (a) Cry invites 
caring caring mother’s care 
* (b) I cry for mother 
5. (Mother’s) - (Mother’s)| Soothing - (a) Care soothes me 
care-soothing care (b) I am soothed 
by mother 
6. Cover- - Cover Inconven- | - (a) Cover | inconven- 
inconveniencing iencing iences me 
(b) I | am incon- 
venienced 
by cover 
7. Inconvenience- | Inconven- | - Removing| - (a) Cover | is removed 
removing ience (of cover) : by me 
(of cover) (b) I | remove 
(inconven- 
ient) cover 
8. Feeding (bottle)) - Feeding Turning - (a) Feeding} declined by 
turning (head) | (bottle) (head) turning head 
(b) I decline 
feeding 
9. Feeding (bottle)| - Feeding Suckling - (a) Feeding; accepted by 
suckling | | suckling 
(b) I accept 
bi Se a es __ see tape 
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5. Brief Discussion on Tables I and II 


It is seen from Table I that S-R mechanism has almost all the proper- 
ties of natural languages (Remarks column briefly hints about the ap- 
plicability of the properties) except the corresponding duality features. 
Absence of duality features suggests that ‘mechanism’ does not serve as 
usual external coded communication media. On the other hand, this trun- 
cated status of S-R mechanism is significantly comparable with the stage I] 
state (discussed in section 3) of a spoken language string (sentence or 
phrase) which is already heard by the human hearer and it being ‘grasped’ 
or ‘interpreted’ at the meaning by the mind. It is worthwhile to mention: 
here that in a human language sentence, the bunches of meaning strings are 
grammatically meshed giving positive hint to the mind about (a) relations 
amongst word meanings and phrases indicated by number, person, gender, 
case, concord, mood etc. wherever applicable, (b) roles played by the argu- 
ments, (c) modifications by adjuncts and (d) assignments of the subjects by 
specifiers (SPECS), if any. 


Examples of Table I show that meaning content of the S-R sets sup- 
posed to have conveyed to the mind and mind acts depending upon the will 
of the self (mind). The meaning content of the S-R mechanism could also 
be presented in a human language structural form of NP-VP as if input of 
the same is made to the adult human mind. I have demonstrated this by 
selecting near appropriate English sentences in column 3. It is seen that 
some S-R sets could have more than one alternative NP-VP expression in- 
dicating different ‘roles’ by changing mood or voice grammatically. It is re- 
quired to be identified which NP-VP construct would be most suitable to 
convey S-R’s meaning mentally registered. 


It is observed that two nodes (‘stimulus’ and ‘response’) of S-R 
mechanism and two expressions (noun and verb phrases) of the natural lan- 
guage have the same sequence in time and space and are irreversible. Since 
S-R sets in question have interaction with the mind and have distinct ‘nodal’ 
separation, I would like to term them as structured thoughts of S-R sets, 
taking the terms from Bimal Krishna Matilal (1990) who has used it for 
mentally understood (heard) language-sentences. Steven Pinker (1994) has, 
however, termed the ‘language of thought or representation of concepts and 
proposition in the brain’ as mentalese. 


6. Concluding Remarks 


We have seen that a thought process could be consisting of thought 
strings, sensual perceptions, memory-retrieved language sentences as well 
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as newly generated unspoken sentences (section 2). Since it is a prerequisite 
for an input language string in human mind to be in a syntactically or- 
ganized state for its interpretation and meaning by the mind (section 3), it is 
construed that it needs a similar syntactic parallelism in the thought structure 
of S-R sets as well which have characteristics similar to human languages _ 
(section 4). In this connection, we have examples that thought-structure of 
S-R regulates in the mind in a manner similar to a natural language-sen- 
tence interpreted for its meaning (Tables I and II). Therefore, we find an 
indirect evidence that an ‘innate’ syntactic arrangement could exist in the 
thought structure of S-R sets. Existence of two nodes, viz. Stimulus and 
Response, in the S-R sets corresponding to Noun and Verb phrases and 
having same irreversible sequence (section 5) strongly supports the predic- 
tion. Further appealing reason for the existence of a grammatical arrange- 
ment in the thought-structures appears to be the repeated biological 
occurrence of the stimulus-response phenomena in the organism and 
development of its awareness during the entire process of evolution in the 
higher species. Therefore, components (nodes) of this innate grammar- 
based thought-structure has a strong parallelism with the Chomskyan 
(1965) innate ‘linguistic universals’ with wider implications. A detailed study 
of this grammaticality is needed which should include its applicability to 
higher animal species as well in respect of their sense of ‘understanding’ of 
certain events. 
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:! KERALA PANINIYAM OF A.R. RAJA RAJA VARMA i 
= C.J. Roy (English translation), pp. 354, Rs. 400/- (US$ 40/-) ‘= 
F: The original work is a classic im Malayalam grammatical 2 
=: literature. In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, there were no i‘. 


=: compeers to A.R. in any of the South Indian languages. A.R. had an i= 
=; analytical mind. Though well-versed in Paniniyam, he did not follow 
=: it blindly. Wherever Paniniyam was not found applicable, he took an ' 


=, independent course of analysis. = 
= The English translation by Dr. Roy enhances the merit of the ‘= 
=, original, providing an unambiguous understanding of it with maxi- is 
=: mum accuracy. An excellent translation of a difficult but most valu- !3 
= able text. . 
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=| == —s {\ HANDBOOK OF KERALA (Vol. I) 8 
my Ed. T. Madhava Menon, HB, Demy 1/4, Rs. 1,000/- (US$ 125/-) — 


= _ In its series of handbooks of various States in India, of the ts 
=: ISDL, the first volume of the 2-volume set on Kerala by T. Madhava {5 
=: Menon (IAS Retd.), is now published. This volume covers the «= 
=! physiography, geography and physical features of the State, its ts 
=: forests, fauna and flora, history, religion and economy. The prehis- 15 
=, torical foundations of Kerala have been detailed by Prof. Rajendran. i= 
=: Because of the facilities available in the ISDL, the section on history {5 
=| is based on a more intensive interpretation of Tamil sources. In the = | 
=' section on religion, folk belief-systems of the sociology of religious ‘= 
=: changes and the rituals of Hindu forms of worship have been 15 
=: described. The section contains articles on Buddhism, Jainism, «= 
=! Judaism, Christianity and Islam. There are articles on temple ar- {5 
=: chitecture, with illustrations. The section on economy contains con- '5 
=, tributions from some of the most eminent authors on this subject. t= 
=: The Kergla Model, out-migration, demographic transition and stag- {s 


=; nation have also been analysed. : 
=! | A'HANDBOOK OF KERALA (Vol. 2) = 
= Ed. T. Madhava Menon, HB, Demy 1/4, pp. 497 + index (34 pp.), Rs. 1,500/- (US$ 140/-) ‘= 
= The detailed and very attractive volume covers arts, language = 


=, and literature, places of interest and communities. The descriptions !5 
=; are based on field notes and.other observations. No other volume on «= 
=, the progressive state has complete information on several areas ‘= 
=: which users in any field will find quite useful. One will be proud to ‘5 


=: own the copy. - 
Sees A LINGUIST VISITS BANGLADESH = 
= Sanghamitra Saha, pp. 95, Rs. 75/- (US$ 5/-) 7 
=! Most interesting travelogue of a linguist whose parents came z 
=: from-Bangladesh and several relatives still live there. It reads like a "= 
=| detective novel. © 
= INDEX OF TOLKAPPIYAM = 
= (TOLKAPPIYAC COLLADAIVU) i: 


=, P.V. Nagarajan & T. Vishnukumaran, Demy 1/8, pp. 372, Rs. 300/- (US$ 60/-) {= 


= This work is a continuation of the variorum edition of the ' 
=; same published in 1996. For each word, the occurrence, meaning and '5 
=: grammatical details are given. This work will be of much use to re-- {= 
=, searchers on Tolkappiyam and grammatical treatises in Tamil. = 
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ORIYA LANGUAGE MOVEMENT AND ORIYA: we 


B.N. PATNAIK 
IIT, Kanpur 


The so-called Oriya language movement has deservedly received 
considerable scholarly attention in recent years, as is evident from the in- 
creasing number of publications on this subject in the Oriya language. How- 
ever, it is not so much the language aspect, but the politics of the movement 
that has been focused in the relevant literature, which is not quite surpris- 
ing. This article aims to focus on the linguistic and pedagogical ideas that 
were the subjects of debate during that period: about a decade and a half 
from, approximately, the 1860-s. The linguistic ideas may look unsophisti- 
cated (and some of these totally unacceptable) today to the practitioners of 
the discipline, but these have to be seen in their historical context. However, 
what is important is that despite their lack of sophistication as ideas in the 
field of modern linguistics, these are still quite alive in our country, although 
generally outside of the linguistic community, but not of the academic com- 
munity. This is why a discussion of these is not irrelevant today. Besides, for 
a historian of Oriya linguistics, the Oriya language movement has a special 
significance since it is only during that time that certain ideas were articu- 
lated and debated and this discourse that represented the beginnings of 
socio-linguistics, in fact, linguistics itself, of Oriya. This paper is organized 
in two parts: the first discusses the linguistic and pedagogical issues that 
were raised and: debated during the Oriya language movement, and the 
second attempts to draw attention to the fact that many of these issues are 
live even now, and that the way these are approached today is substantially - 

-no different from the way these were a hundred and fifty years ago, which 
certainly appears to be unexpected. This part also attempts to offer an ex- 
planation for this. 


I 


Briefly, the Oriya language movement aimed to frustrate the move to 
introduce Bengali as thé medium of instruction at the school level in Orissa 
and thereby ensure that Oriya is used for this purpose. The issue of lan- 
guage in education in Orissa was posed by a section of the Bengali intel- 
ligentsia belonging to Bengal and Orissa, and by a section of the elite of the 
educational administration in Orissa in the following way: for the economic 
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development of Orissa, education was indispensable, and given the paucity 
of textbooks in Oriya, which was because of the absence of a sizable market 
for the same, and given further the fact of Bengali and Oriya being mutually 
intelligible languages, it would be in the interest of the Oriyas to adopt Ben- 
gali as the medium of education. In this context, several questions of linguis-_ 
tic and pedagogic interest came to be discussed with vigour (and hostility 
and even bitterness). Among these were the following: (a) how does one 
decide whether a speech community is using a language or a dialect? More 
specifically, on what basis can one deny that Oriya is not a dialect of Ben- 
gali, but is a separate language? (b) how important is script for the identity 
of a language? (c) what should be the medium of instruction at the school 
level - the mother tongue or What may be called a "language of oppor- 
tunity"? (d) who should decide what should be the medium of instruction? 
and (e) when a language ceases to be used in administration and in educa- 
tion, is there a real threat to its existence? 


It was claimed that Oriya was spoken by about three crore people at 
that time and had a rich and ancient literature, although it was conceded 
that there indeed was a paucity of textbooks in prose in this language. It was 
argued that the market for Oriya textbooks was small, on account of which 
it would be better if Bengali was used as the medium of instruction. 
Textbooks were already available in this language and then after all, Bengali 
and Oriya were mutually intelligible languages to a very great extent. They 
were however written in different scripts, which was a serious problem. 
Therefore, the suggestion was made that the same script, viz. the Bengali 
script, be used to write Oriya too. Later, it was argued that Oriya was not a 
separate language, but was just a dialect of Bengali. 


Umacharan Haldar maintained that Oriya should be written in Ben- 
@ali script because the latter is beautiful. Apart from educational ad- 
vantages that would accrue to the Oriyas, the recommended practice would 
foster better unity among the Oriyas and the Bengalis. Some arguments, 
which looked curious even at that time, were also presented, one of these 
being the following: after all, for printing purposes, the paper that was used 
in Orissa came from Bengal, as did the ink and the pen, and on account of 
this, it would only be in the fitness of things that the Bengali script should be 
used to write Oriya. Rangalal Bandyopadhyay, the well-known writer and 
intellectual of Bengal, argued that if the use of one language and one script 
would foster unity, then one Indian Language and one script should be used 
throughout the country, a proposal to which the proponents of the Oriya in 
the Bengali Script were not likely to lend support. In any case, in the absence 
of political control and intense social interaction among the linguistic 
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communities, he pointed out, it would not be possible for two linguistic 
communities to use two different languages, and yet use one script as- 
sociated with one of these languages. Orissa was not under the political con- 
trol of Bengal and there was no social interaction between the people of 
Orissa and Bengal; therefore, it would be impossible to impose the Bengali 
script on the Oriyas. The intelligentsia in Orissa considered the remaining 
arguments to be poor: that the Bengali script was beautiful was nothing 
more than just an opinion, and the "ink and paper-based argument hardly 
strengthened the case for Bengali because the Bengalis could not be given 
the credit for being the first users of paper for writing! At the time under 
reference, certain Bengali texts such as Chaitanya Charitamruta, 
Satyanarayana Pala, etc. were written in Oriya script, and the Oriyas (this 
term is being used here for both the Bengalis, who had settled down in Oris- 
sa for generations and had more or less identified themselves with Orissa, 
and the native Oriyas, who together comprised the intelligentsia of Orissa at 
that time, and who together fought for the cause of Oriya) pointed out that 
these texts written in the Oriya script did not look good at all, and they ob- 
served that the same impression would be created if Oriya came to be writ- 
ten in Bengali script. Basically, they held the view that a language and the 
script in which it is written are organically connected in the minds of the 
relevant speech community. 


When Kantichandra Bhattacharya, a school-teacher took the stand 
that Oriya was not a separate language, but was only a dialect of Bengali, he 
based his argument primarily on the lexical similarities between the two lan- 
guages. He accounted for the differences by saying that these were due to 
the lexical corruption which Oriya had undergone. Besides, he maintained 
that since Oriya and Bengali shared the same ancestry, Oriya could not be a 
separate language. Those who argued against Bhattacharya’s stand included 
intellectuals of Orissa (to repeat, Bengalis and Oriyas both) and some 
English administrators. Their arguments were as follows: to make his claim 
Bhattacharya had considered Bengali and only the Baleswari - the northern 
Oriya - variety of the language, which for reasons of physical proximity of 
the relevant regions, were higher on the scale of mutual intelligibility than 
Bengali and any other variety of Oriya. In any case, the "lexical similarities" 
argument was inadequate to show that Oriya was a dialect of Bengali. Using 
this argument one could maintain that Gujarati and Bengali were the same 
language, merely written in different scripts, but this was no one’s claim. 
The lexical similarity in the case of Oriya and Bengali was correctly at- 
tributed to the fact that both these came from the same stock, viz. Sanskrit. 
Apart from that, it was not true that the lexicons of Oriya and Bengali were 
as similar as Bhattacharya thought them to be. As far as the "native" 
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vocabulary was concerned, this similarity was non-existent, which would ac- 
tually argue against his stand about Oriya. It was indeed a fact Bhattacharya 
had failed to take note of. Then, by saying that the dissimilarities merely 
constituted the corrupt forms of Bengali, one was hardly making a per- 
suasive point. 


One was similarly not making a credible observation by saying that 
because Oriya and Bengali came from the same source, the former was a 
dialect of the latter. Interestingly, Bhattacharya did not say anything by way 
of arguing that Bengali was indeed a separate language. He had taken it for 
granted that the status of Bengali as a language was beyond dispute, only 
that of Oriya was not. His opponents pointed out that if Bhattacharya’s 
point - when two languages show similarity, one is derived from the other - 
was stretched to its logical limit, it wou!d yield the conclusion that Bengali 
and Hindi arose from Oriya! This was no one’s claim. 


Apart from all this, the critics of Bhattacharya’s views pointed out 
that Oriya had a rich body of literature, both prose and poetry, and there 
were historical accounts of Orissa written in Oriya, and also works on arith- 
metic and jyotisa (astrology and astronomy). Therefore, it was wrong to as- 
sert that it was not a separate language. 


Turning to the pedagogical aspect of the matter, those who wanted 
Bengali to be the medium of instruction at the school level in Orissa main- 
tained that between Bengali and Oriya, the former was actually the lan- 
guage of opportunity. It was a different matter if among the intelligentsia in 
Orissa there were many who thought that it was not Bengali but English or 
Persian that was the language of opportunity. The advocates of Bengali 
thought otherwise and they said that access to modern education for the 
Oriyas would be more easily available through Bengali than Oriya in any 
case, and then there was the problem of the lack of adequate number of 
textbooks in Oriya. Some more enthusiastic advocates of Bengali made the . 
following assertion: the Oriyas themselves knew that the Bengalis were 
prosperous people and that their language, which was well-constructed, 
felicitous, and easy on the ear, was the main reason of their prosperity. On 
account of this, the more knowledgeable among the Oriyas got their 
children educated through the medium of Bengali. Those who were for 
Orifa as the medium of instruction said that there was no factual basis to 
the above. As regards’ the textbooks, they said that the problem was real, 
but would be readily solved if adequate financial support were made avail- 
able by the government to the writers of the textbooks. At the same time, 
they also called upon the writers and the intellectuals of Orissa to write 
textbooks in Oriya. They argued that there was a time when textbooks in 
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Bengali were not available, but no one proposed at that time that Bengali 
should not be used the medium of instruction on this account. The same at- 
titude should be adopted with respect to Oriya. 


They also raised the question as to whose opinion should be highly 
valued in matters pertaining to education: that of the intellectuals or of the 
staff of the education department. They questioned the ability of the 
departmental staff to opine on such matters, and drew attention to the fact 
that many intellectuals of Orissa, both Bengalis and Oriyas, had taken the 
stand on the issue of language education diametrically opposite to the one 
taken by a section of the staff of the education department. 


Among the intelligentsia in Orissa, there was the anxiety that if Ben- 
gali became the language of instruction in Orissa, Oriya would suffer in the 
long run, although some asserted that Oriya, a thousand-year-old language 
with such a rich literature, would not die merely because of this. They 
pointed out that it had not, when during the first forty years of the British 
rule in Orissa, it was not Oriya but Persian that was the language of educa- 
tion in Orissa. 


Thus, the language-related issues that were discussed during this 
period included language-dialect distinction, relation between language and 
script, medium of instruction, and language decay. This was probably how 
Oriya linguistics began. Although there was a literature in this language, the 
origin of which dated back to the sixteenth century at least, there was no 
careful study of the language till then. Beams’ work around this time was 
probably the first or among the the first that dealt with Oriya language. 
Both scholarly grammars and pedagogical grammars of this language came 
into existence after this period. 


If the above is correct, then we find that the linguistic study in Orissa 
originated in a certain social situation. There is nothing new in this; it is said 
that Panini engaged himself in the writing of a grammar of Sanskrit in 
response to certain attitudes of the students of those days to the study of 
grammar (see Matilal (1990), pp. 11-12). In the case of Oriya, there was the 
perception of threat.to the language, and the linguistic discourse that 
emerged was a response to that threat and it had the purpose of protecting 
the interests of the language. This is yet another example of the emergence 
of a certain knowledge discourse from a social situation. It may be noted 
that Oriya linguistics did not start with a grammar of Oriya, but with ad- 
dressing the question of whether Oriya was a separate language. 
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In this section, we discuss the linguistic and pedagogical linguistic 
ideas mentioned above from the point of view of what one knows today 
about the issues concerned, and also how relevant the same are today. For 
decades, it has been known that linguistics, as a scientific discipline, offers 
just no way of deciding whether what is claimed to be a language or a 
dialect is indeed a dialect or a language. From the perspective of modern 
linguistics, this is a matter that falls outside the scope of linguistics, and as 
far as the dialect-language issue is concerned, it is really one of power and 
privilege. There is that well-known saying, which by now has become almost 
a cliché in linguistics: a language is a dialect with an army and a navy (see 
Chomsky 1986). More recently, it has been argued that even what has been 
traditionally called "language" is indeed a rather intuitive notion, and not a 
real-world object (see Chomsky 1982, 2000), but for reasons of overall 
economy of presentation, we will not bring this idea into the ambit of our 
discussion here. However, both the questions - those of language and of the 
relation between language and power - do belong to "socio-linguistics". The 
same is more or less true as far as the question of language decay is con- 
cerned; in fact, it is more of a sociological (and pedagogical) matter, if we 
wish to include it in some particular branch of study. As far as the contem- 
porary relevance of these issues is concerned, it is undoubtedly there. The 
makers of the Indian constitution were concerned with choosing some lan- 
guages for inclusion in the Eighth Schedule of the constitution. Ever since 
then, from time to time, demands have been made for inclusion of this lan- 
guage or that in the said Schedule, and the list has been augmented. 
Demands have also been made and are still being made to assign the status 
of "language" to what has been thus far called a "dialect". The case of 
Maithili provides an instance. Language death is more serious a matter 
today than it has been ever before, but if there is very little furore or serious 
concern about it, it is because the marginalized people speak the languages 
concerned. As for the question whether a language should use one par- 
ticular script or another, modern linguistics again has nothing to say - there 
is no meaningful notion of a certain script being the most appropriate for a 
certain language. In the ultimate analysis, it is indeed an emotional issue. 
But no matter what stand linguistics takes, the language-script issue is by no 
means a dead one. It has been proposed from time to time that it would be 
better if one script, say the Roman or Devnagari, is used for all the Indian 
languages. Turning to language education, medium of instruction is as live 
an issue in pedagogical linguistics (or socio-linguistics) as it was then, but 
which language would qualify at a particular period of time as the language 
of opportunity is again a matter that lies outside linguistics; it is essentially a 
matter of societal choice - whichever language people see as having a high 
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market value at a particular point of time is the language of opportunity for 
that time, i.e. if the Oriyas regarded Persian as the language of opportunity . 
at one time or English at another, and never Bengali, there was nothing 
more to be said about that. And as for the question as to who must decide 
which language should be the medium of instruction, whether the 
bureaucrats in the education department or the informed public, it is again 
as relevant a question for us today as it was about a hundred and fifty years 
ago in Orissa. 


Now with regard to the language-related questions that were 
deliberated on in Orissa nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, what answers 
do we have today, no matter from which discipline or disciplines they come 
from? As we have noted above, the issues have contemporary relevance, 
and since great strides have generally been believed to have been made in 
virtually every discipline in the social sciences during the last hundred and 
fifty years, we should expect very or significantly different, or deeper and 
more illuminating answers to these questions. It is worthwhile to see 
whether such answers are indeed available today. Consider the question of 
language. Kantichandra Bhattacharya did not say why he thought Bengali 
was a language, and not a dialect. He simply took it for granted. Having 
done so, he decided that Oriya was a dialect of Bengali. When fourteen lan- 
guages were initially chosen for inclusion in the Eighth Schedule, the choice 
was based on factors such as the number of people speaking a certain lan- 
guage, its literary heritage, etc. (for details, Gupta, R.S. et al (Eds.) 1995). 
Essentially on the basis of such considerations as these that one proposes 
that a certain dialect be assigned the status of language. In order to reject 
the claim that a certain script is more suitable for a certain language than 
the one that has been traditionally used by that language, nothing more 
needs to be said than that the association between the language and its ex- 
isting script is a matter that is not open for discussion, let alone review. As 
far at the question of medium of instruction is concerned, the considera- 
tions are still the same, the crucial one being the availability of textbooks on 
various subjects, which in turn depends, among other things, on the diversity 
of discourses on a wide variety of topics available in the language. In sum, 
we find that the approach to the problems is the same - we might even say 
that not just the approaches, the answers themselves are indeed basically 
the same. It may appear that there has hardly been any growth in the 
relevant domains of knowledge, at least as far as the matters under discus- 
sion are concerned. This calls for an explanation. 


Looking back, one might ask from where the intelligentsia of Orissa 
in the mid-60-s of the 19th century got their linguistic ideas. In all prob- 
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ability, they were not from any particular scholarly texts (there is no men- 
tion of any such source in their writing), except for Beams’ work, which had 
almost just been published (and which, incidentally, had received consider- 
able acceptance in the West). His administrative job required Beams to 
have acquaintance with some Indian languages, and his linguistic work was 
primarily based on observation. The advocates of the cause of Oriya seem 
to have extracted their linguistic ideas from whatever information about lan- 
guage were available to them and from the general milieu. They were aware 
of the difference between the relation that the English had with the Scottish 
people, and the one that the Bengalis had with the Oriyas, and they con- 
nected it with Scottish being a dialect of English and derived their argument 
that Oriya was not a dialect of Bengali. They were aware of the view that 
languages such as Gujarati, Hindi, Bengali and Oriya all came from 
Sanskrit. With the help of very simple reflection, they must have realized 
that if a language is not used as medium of instruction, it would gradually 
come to be used in very restricted domains, such as home, etc. and would 
ultimately face a bleak future. 


When we formulate our answers to the same questions today, we do 
not depend on any sophisticated scholarship in sociology or linguistics. 
Recent language movements in India (pro-English, anti-English, pro- 
mother tongue, etc. or in favour of the inclusion of certain language(s) in 
the Eighth Schedule, or for a certain dialect to be given the status of a lan- 
guage), say in the post-independence period, have been based on quite 
simple and straightforward perception of what would happen to the people 
of certain regions if a certain language policy were followed: some people 
would benefit, others would not, and the latter would in fact be marginal- 
ized or further marginalized, as the case may be. This would give rise to an 
even more exploitative society, which the government as the protector of the 
interests of the people of the country, must not allow to happen. Mutual in- 
telligibility must not be regarded as a criterion for determining what is a 
language and what is a dialect. Ancientness of the variety, availability of 
written texts on a range of topics, existence of a literary tradition, etc. are 
still used as arguments in favour of the recognition of a variety as language. 
When bureaucrats or politicians alone take decisions on educational mat- 
ters and try to implement the same (admittedly, this has not been very fre- 
quent in post-independence India), the educationists and in general, the 
intelligentsia, question it on the ground that this is a matter that is too im- 
portant to be left in the hands of the politicians and the bureaucrats, and 
this is indeed a matter where expert opinion must be taken into serious con- 
sideration. In sum, the answers to the questions under reference have been 
more or less along the same lines. This might give the impression that as far 
as the issues under discussion are concerned, our knowledge has not 
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developed from what it was a hundred and fifty years ago. The style - the 
rhetoric - of course has changed. And to the extent that this knowledge is 
available to any one with the relevant information and a capacity for ordi- 
nary reflection shows that there is little that is deep in it. The word ‘deep’ is 
not used here as a judgmental term. The knowledge that one is referring to 
here is the one that one acquires from perception, and we do not hold the 
view that such knowledge as gained from our perception of the world per se 
is necessarily superficial or inferior. 


The issues under discussion relate to our sense of identity, our fear 
of the loss of that identity, the way we look upon our language, viz. as one of 
the crucial markers of our identity, our perception of our place in our sur- 
roundings, our understanding of at least part of the human activity as being 
governed by motivations of some to exercise power over others, and there is 
something universal about all this. As a result, the problems of ‘language- 
dialect’ distinction, of script, of language death, and of medium of instruc- 
tion, among others of this type are not specific to any time or place. At this 
level, the problems have a certain ‘rawness’ about them: fear of loss of iden- 
tity or the fear that one would be crushed in the power game and the adver- 
sary would gain high economic and social advantages over one are among 
the very basic of human experiences, because of which there is that quality 
of rawness about them. The response to such problems as this would also 
bring out responses of the elemental - not weak, but quite powerful - kind, 
in some sense. This might be at the root of the fact that the ideas that pro- 
vide the foundation to the answers to the questions under discussion remain 
more or less unaffected by time. It is another matter that the style of the dis- 
course does not remain the same. 


To conclude, what we have done in this paper is enumerate the main 
linguistic and language pedagogy issues that were raised during the Oriya 
language movement, and outline the responses that were given. We believe 
that the origins of Oriya linguistics are to be traced in this debate. We have 
invited attention to the fact that the issues that were raised then are still 
being raised in language movements in our country, and the linguistic and 
language pedagogical ideas generated in the process are no different from 
those generated during the Oriya language movement about a hundred and 
fifty years ago. We have viewed this as something that needs an explanation, 
given the general agreement that the social sciences have developed very 
substantially during these years, and have tried to offer one. 
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Abstract 


Grierson classifies Gojri as a dialect of Rajasthani and observes that 
it is closer to Mewati and shows resemblance to Mewari. This paper briefly 
attempts to reconsider this classification. The paper examines some of the 
shared innovations and retentions of features between Gojri and other 
Indo-Aryan languages. It is reflected that the geographical contiguity and 
borrowing from the neighbouring languages affect the phonological change 
leading to the shared phonological development. This reinforces the com- 
monly held view that phonological features change faster than morphologi- 
cal features. 


Gojri is spoken in an area socio-culturally dominated by Urdu and 
surrounded by speakers of Western Pahari dialects such as Punchi (a 
dialect of Lahndi), Dogri, Punjabi, Kashmiri (a language of Dardic group), 
etc. and cannot be free from their influence. The language shares many 
phonological features with Punjabi and other related dialects but on the 
other hand, it also shares some morphological features exclusively with 
Rajasthani dialects. Therefore, it is suggested that the classification based 
on a single criterion, so far followed by many scholars, is misleading and 
hence cannot be justified. For a better classification of this language, we 
need to take into account all the grammatical features of the language. 


- 1. Introduction 


According to 1971 Census, Gojri is spoken by 3,30,485 speakers in 
Jammu and Kashmir state of India. It is the third largest spoken language in 
the state after Kashmiri and Dogri. According to local sources, this lan- 
guage is claimed to be spoken by a larger group of people in the state. Be- 
sides, this language is also spoken by several thousands of people in 
Himachal Pradesh as well as a section of people in Pakistan-occupied Kash- 
mir. Gujjars, the native speakers of Gojri, are semi-nomad people and are 
found in all the districts of Jammu and Kashmir except Ladakh. The Lin- 
guistic Survey of India (LSI) of Grierson has been the basis for the clas- 
sification of Gojri as a dialect of Rajasthani in the census. It is quite 
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interesting to note that a large number of habitants of Jammu and Kashmir 
speak a variety of language claimed to be closer to Rajasthani, even being 
geographically far away from Rajasthan. This seems to be true to a great ex- 
tent. This makes one believe that at some point of time, these people must 
have been in contact with Rajasthani speakers. It is, therefore, necessary to 
know about the Gujjars in historical perspectives, before we examine their 
‘linguistic details. The earliest known reference to these people occurs in 
Sriharshacharita, a work of the early part of the seventh century A.D. Ac- 
cording to Grierson (1916): 


"Gurjars, the ancestors of the present Gujars, probably entered India 
together with Hunas and other marauding tribes in about the sixth century 
A.D. and that some of their fighting men became recognized as Rajputs. As 
may be expected, Gujar herdsmen (as distinct from the fighting Gujars who 
became Rajputs are found in greatest numbers in the North-West of India 
from the Indus to Ganges. Wherever they settled in the plains they have 
abandoned their own language but as we enter the lower hills, we invariably 
come upon a dialect locally known as Gujari... The further we go into these 
sparsely populated hills, the more independent do we find this Gujari and 
less influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we get into the wild hill 
country of Swat and Kashmir, we find the nomad Gujars here called Gujurs 
(i.e. cowherds) or Ajirs (i.e. shepherds) still pursuing their original pastoral 
avocations and still speaking the descendent of the language that their an- 
cestors brought with them from Mewat. But this shows traces of its long jour- 
ney. It contains old phrases and idioms of the Hindustani of the Jamna 
Valley, which were picked up en route and carried to the distant hills of Dardistan." 


T. Burrow (1955) also holds the view that Gurjars do not appear in 
Indian history before the sixth century A.D. and they play a dominant role 
in the north up to the tenth century A.D. Tessitori, along with Grierson, fur- 
ther claims a close relationship between Marwari and Gujarati. He states: 


"Rajputana and Gujarata were populated by the same Aryan tribe i.e. the 
Gujars who migrated from Sapadalaksha in the northwest of India into the 
northeastern Rajasthan and thence gradually spread westwards into Gujarat 
imposing their language over the whole tract covered by their immigration. 
The same theory also accounts for the agreement between Rajasthani and 
languages of the Himalayas which Grierson has grouped together under the 
general name of Pahari." 


Thus, some similarities of Rajasthani with Pahari languages may be 
ascribed to the influence of the language of the Gujjars on their speech. 
Earlier, Graham Bailey (1908) has also pointed out some similarities be- 
tween Pahari languages and Rajasthani: "It is in Chameali and Kului and 
Simla dialects and also in Gujari and the Sasi dialects that we notice that in- 
teresting similarity to Rajasthani which points to some very close historical 
connection in bygone centuries." There is a need to explore the connection 
of Rajasthani with the languages scattered in the Himalayan regions, to 
know whether it is due to migration or by accident. 


The discussion above clearly establishes that Gujjars are immigrants 
to this place and they had lived with the Rajasthani speakers at some point 
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of time in history. Besides, it is understandable to note that there is inter- 
mixture of features/elements in various languages due to contact which 
makes it difficult to distinguish between native elements and borrowed 
ones. In this regard, some information about the pre-history of these people 
becomes essential. This may help in establishing the features retained by the 
language in comparison to their roots and later innovations shared with 
neighbouring languages. In case of the lack of retention of features, either 
the view held about their immigration may be doubtful or it may indicate a - 
case of complete loss of the older forms of the language with which they had 
moved to their new place. For instance, the language of the Gujjars in the 
plain areas such as Haryana and Uttar Pradesh is not different. Rather they 
share the language of the region of their present-day inhabitance. The com- 
parison of Gojri with the neighbouring languages can provide a clue to its 
heritage and also help to determine the elements it share with other lan- 
guages. By a detailed investigation in this regard, we can know in great 
detail, the features conserved and innovated in course of time. This can also 
throw light on the extent of influence of the neighbouring languages and 
answer the question: can the influence of the neighbouring languages be so 
great that the immigrant language changes so much that it may be grouped 
with the neighbouring languages? 


2. Shared Features 


Gojri has a lot of linguistic peculiarities that it shares with other lan- 
guages in spite of its being surrounded by many dominant languages like 
Urdu, Kashmiri, Dogri and Pahari. The fact that all these languages belong 
to the Indo-Aryan family makes it difficult to determine the extent of bor- 
rowing elements in the language. For the purpose of comparison, we take 
Punjabi, Kangri (a Western Pahari language), Rajasthani and Hindi. We ex- 
amine some of the major phonological and morphological features of these 
languages below. 


2.1 Some Phonological Features 


To examine the phonological similarities and differences of Gojri in 
relation to Rajasthani, Kangri and Punjabi, we provide the. phonemic inven- 
tories of these languages, as below: 


2.1.2 Consonants 


Labial Dental Retroflex Palatal Velar Uvular Glottal 


Gojri 

Stops 

vi.unasp. p t ia ¢ k (q) 
vl. asp. ph th Th ch kh 
vd.unasp. D0 d D ] g 
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Labial 
Fricatives 
vi. 
vd. 
Nasal m 
Flap 
Lateral l 
Continuant w 
Rajasthani 
Stops 
vl.unasp. p 
vl. asp. ph 
vd.unasp. bD 
vd. asp. bh 
Nasals m 
Fricatives 
vl. 
vd. Vv 
Flap 
Lateral l 
Punjabi 
Stops 
vl.unasp. p 
vl. asp. ph 
vd.unasp. Db 
Nasals m 
Fricatives 
vi. 7 
vd. 
Flap 
Lateral l 
Continuant w 
Kangri 
Stops 
vl.unasp. p 
vl. asp. ph 
vd.unasp. b 
Nasals m 
Fricative 
Flap 
Lateral l 


Dental 


~ BN G 


2 2 


30 
Retroflex Palatal 


iY 
N 
R 
L 

¥ 
fh Cc 
Th ch 
D ] 
Dh jh 
N 
R 
is 
T c 
Th ch 
D j 
N 
S 
R 
L 

y 
fm es 
Th ch 
D J 
N 


ate, 


Sharma 


Velar Uvular Glottal 


kh 


(q) 
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2.1.3 Vowels 


Gojri Front Central Back 
High i uu 
Lower High i u 
Higher Mid € O 
Lower Mid E a O 
Low aa 

Rajasthani 
High ll uu 
Lower High 1 u 
Higher Mid € O 
Lower Mid E a O 
Low aa 

Punjabi 
High it uu 
Lower High 1 u 
Higher Mid e O 
Lower Mid E a O 
Low aa 

Kangri 
High il uu 
Lower High i u 
Higher Mid € O 
Lower Mid | E a O 
Low aa 


2.1.4 Suprasegmental Sounds 
2.1.4.1 Nasalization 


All the four languages: Gojri, Rajasthani, Punjabi and Kangri have 
vowel nasalization /~ /. 


2.1.4.2 Tones 
Gojri, Punjabi and Kangri have high tone /’/, mid tone (unmarked) 


and low tone /‘/ and Rajasthani has stress accent. 


The phonemic inventories of these languages clearly show that Gojri 
shares more phonological features with Kangri and Punjabi than with 


Rajasthani. 
2.2. Shared Phonological Innovations, etc. 
2.2.1 Short Vowels 


Gojri along with Punjabi and Kangri has preserved MIA (Middle 
Indo-Aryan) short vowels followed by double or long consonants whereas in 
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many New Indo-Aryan languages such as Hindi and Rajasthani, the con- 
sonants have been simplified with compensatory lengthening of the preced- 
ing short vowel. The examples in Table 1 are illustrative. (Note: Sanskrit has 
been taken as the representative of OIA for the present purpose.) 


Tabie 1 

Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
karma kamm kaam kamm. kamm kaam ‘work’ 
karna kann kaan kann kann kaan ‘ear’ 
masta mattho matho mattha mattha maathaa ‘forehead’ 
tapta tatto taato tatta tatta taataa ‘hot’ 

aksi akkh aakhy akkh akkh aakh eye 
misTha  miTTho miiTo— miTTha miTTha miThaa ‘sweet 
sapta satt saat satt satt saat ‘sever’ 


2.2.2 Consonant change 


In Gojri, as‘in most of the Indo-Aryan languages w of OIA changes 
to b in the initial position. This, however, has been retained in Punjabi. The 
_ examples in Table 2 are illustrative: 


ats Table 2 
Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
vimsati __ bit biis vii bii biis ‘twenty’ 
vrhad baRo baRo vaDDaa baRaa_ baRaa ‘big’ 
vair bEr vEr vEr bEr bEr/vEr ‘enmity 
vatsa baccho  vach vacchaa bacchaa bachaa_ ‘calf 
vasati basNo  basNo vasnaa  basNaa basnaa ‘live/stay 


2.2.3 Vowel nasalization 


Another feature that Gojri and Punjabi share along with some other 
Eastern languages is that OIA long vowels followed by a nasal are realized 
as nasalized vowel in the final position with the subsequent loss of the OIA 
word-final vowel. In Hindi, Rajasthani, etc. either the nasal is retained or 
the vowel-is nasalized and followed by v. The examples in Table 3 illustrate 
this point. 


Table 3 ; 
Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss _ 
graama = graad_~—Ss gaam/gdav _— gira gau gaam/gaw ‘village’ 
naama naa naam naa nau naam ‘name’ 


sthaana tha@a  thaan thaa thad@u sthaan ‘place’ 
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2.2.4 Consonant voicing 


In a sequence of vowel-nasal-consonant (VNC), the voiceless con- 
sonant following the nasal has changed to voiced consonants, 1.e. OLA VNC 
(vI.) > VNC (vd.) in Gojri along with Punjabi, Kangri and other Western 
Pahari dialects whereas in other Indo-Aryan dialects such as Rajasthani and 
Hindi, it has remained voiceless. The examples in Table 4 are illustrative. 


Table 4 
Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
panca panj padac panj panj padac ‘five’ 
danta dand daat dand dand  da@at ‘tooth’ 
kaNTka kaNDo kaNTo kaNDaa kaNdaa ka@aéTaa — ‘thorn’ 
manca manjo _maaco manjaa = manjo- maacaa ‘stage/bed’ 


2.2.5 Tone 


Both in Gojri and Punjabi along with some related dialects, the OIA 
and intermediate stage h in the medial and final position has been mostly 
changed to some tone and usually to high tone if it follows a vowel. The ex- 
amples in Table 5 are illustrative. 


Table 5 
Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
baahuh  baé@ baah ~ baa baa baah ‘arm’ 
bahira bdaar baahr bdaar bdaar baahar ~ ‘outside’ 
lauha 16 loRo 16 16 lohaa fron’ 
swasa’ saa haa saa saa Saas ‘breath’ 
prathama_ pElo pElo pEla pélla _pahlaa ‘first’ 


2.2.6 The absence of voiced aspirates 


Gojri, Punjabi and Kangri have three articulatory domains of stops 
such as voiceless unaspirates, voiceless aspirates and voiced unaspirates as 
opposed to four articulatory domains in Hindi and Rajasthani with the ad- 
dition of voiced aspirates. In Gojri, Punjabi and Kangri, voiceless un- 
aspirates are followed by low tone in the word initial position or voiced 
unaspirates in other positions corresponding to voiced aspirates in Hindi 
and Rajasthani. The loss of voiced aspirates and A in the medial and final 
position led mostly to the development of low and high tone respectively in 
Gojri, Punjabi and Kangri. The examples in Table 6 are illustrative. 


Table 6 
Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
bhraataa padaii bhaaii paaii paai/ ~~ bhaai ‘brother’ 


paau 
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dharti tarti dharti tarti tarat dhartit ‘earth’ 
dhaava_ to dhov to to dho ‘wash’ 
ghrta kii ghil kéo kii ghii ‘ghee’ 
ghotaka koRo ghoDo koRaa koRaa~ ghoRaa ‘horse’ 
dughdha dud duud dass. < Oud duudh ‘milk’ 


2.2.7 The Consonant Cluster withr 


OIA consonant r has been more often preserved in a consonantal se- 
quence in Gojri and to some extent in Kangri as compared to many other 
Indo-Aryan languages. The examples in Table 7 illustrate the point. 


Table 7 
Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
tri trE tin finn trE/tin tin ‘three’ 
graama grad gaam gaa/giraad gO gaam/ _‘village’ 

gaaw 

trinisat trit tlis/tith tit tit tlis ‘thirty’ 
trayo- trei teiis teil treii teiis ‘twenty three’ 
vimsati 


2.2.8 Retention of Oral Vowels 


Some modifications in the long vowels of the OJA have resulted in 
their sporadic nasalization in the initial/medial position in the New Indo- 
Aryan languages such as Hindi and Rajasthani whereas in Gojri, like Pun- 
jabi and Kangri, the OIA oral vowels have been retained in their original . 
forms. The examples in Table 8 illustrate the point. 


Table 8 
Sanskrit Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
sarpa sapp saap/haap sapp sap saap ‘snake’ 
aksi_ akkha_~—s G@akhya’—sakkh_—-s akkh_~— kh ‘eye’ 
ucca UCco UUCO uccaa ucca  uucaa ‘high’ 
aSru athruu. = aduu athruu athruu aasu ‘tear’ 
ostha oTh/ hoT oTh/hoTh oTh oTh/ ‘lip’ 
hoTh hoTh 


The phonological features discussed above clearly show that Gojri 
shares more features with Punjabi (a North-Western Indo-Aryan language) 
and Kangri (a Western Pahari language), i.e. Gojri shares features more 
with Middle Indo-Aryan languages and as far as its relationship with Rajas- 
thani is concerned, Gojri marks a stage before that of Rajasthani. 
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3. Some Morphological Features 
3.1 Noun Inflection 


The nouns in Gojri, like in most of the New Indo-Aryan languages, 
follow the two-gender pattern, viz. masculine and feminine, i.e. the gender 
system of Gojri is both semantic as well as grammatical. All the nouns are 
assigned to either of the two genders: masculine or feminine. In Gojri and 
Rajasthani, most of the nouns ending in /-o/ are masculine whereas in 
Hindi, Punjabi and Kangri, most of the masculine nouns are /-aa/-ending 
and most of the feminine nouns /-ii/-ending. The feminine nouns in all these 
languages are derived by adding certain suffixes, such as follows: 


Gojri -ll, -aaNui, -yaaNii, -ENii 
Rajasthani -ul, -aaNui, -aN, -Nii 
Punjabi -ul, -aN, Nu, -aaNiu 
Kangri -il, -aN, -Nii, -Tii, -yaaNii 


As is obvious, Gojri does not share its masculine marker suffixes with 
Hindi, Punjabi and Kangri. However, it shares most of its feminine marker 
suffixes with Rajasthani as well as with Hindi, Punjabi and Kangri. Gojri 
shares some of these markers (e.g. -yaaNii) only with Kangri (a Western 
Pahari language) and some of them (e.g. -ENii) are exclusively attested in 
Gojri. The examples in Table 9 are illustrative. 


Table 9 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri 
M 3) M E M F M rE 
kORo kORwi ghoRo = ghoRi kORa kORi kORa kORi 
tobi tobaN dhobii dhobaN tobi tobaN tobi tobaN 
guujar = guujril guujar guujri gujar gujrii gujar gujril 
harn harni hiraN hirNi iran irnil iran iranii 
naT naTni naliyo naINi nal naTNi naT naTni 
mor morNii sadh sadhaNi saadhuu saadhNi- saadhuu = saadhNii 
uuTh uuThNii uTh uThNi uuth uuThNii 
jyeTh jiThaaNi jeTh jethaNu jeth jeThaNii jeTh jeThaaNu 
maaLi maLyaaNi maaLi MaalLaN ~~ maaLi maaLaN maaLi maalaN 
naukar nakryaaNi naukar nakraaNii naukar naukra Ninaukar aukryaNi 
dost dastyaNi1 dost dostaN dost ‘dost 
darjii darjEni darjii darjaN darjii darjan darjii darjan 


[Gloss: kORo ‘horse’, tobi ‘washerman’, guujar ‘person of guujar caste’, harn 
‘deer’, naT ‘dancer’, mor ‘peacock’, uuTh ‘camel’, jyeTh ‘husband’s elder 
brother’, maaLi ‘gardener’, naukar ‘servant’, dost ‘friend’, darjii ‘tailor’.| 


Nouns of both the genders inflect for number and case. Masculine 
nouns, on the basis of inflection, can be divided into two types: one ending 
in -o that represents Prakrit termination from Sanskrit -ah (as in Rajasthani 
dialects opposed to Hindi and other dialects of central group where we find 
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nouns corresponding to these ending in -a) and others. Similarly, feminine 
nouns can also be divided into two categories, viz. -ii-ending feminine nouns 
(along with the vowel-ending stems) and the rest. The first types in both the 
genders inflect for plural in the direct case forms. The oblique plurals 
throughout take -dd@ suffix. Rajasthani is almost identical with regard to the - 
inflection of the nouns. In place of -a@a (oblique plural suffix), Punjabi most- 
ly takes -id@a@ whereas Hindi takes -6 suffix. These languages seem not to 
show much difference in this regard as all of them belong to the central 
group. Regular feminine nouns show the least difference in these languages. 
Gojri and Kangri feminine suffix -ii is nasalized in the direct plural form and 
is not identical with the languages listed. The gender, number and case suf- 
fixes are listed in Table 10 (M,/F, - first type, M>/F> - second type, as ex- 
plained above). 


Table 10 
Gojri Rajasthani = Punjabi Kangri Hindi 

M, Direct 

Sg -O -0 . -aa -aa -aa 

PI -aa -aa -€ -€ -€ 

Oblique 

Sg -aa -aa re = -€ 

Pl -Ga -Ga ida yaa -6 

Vocative 

Sg -yaa -aa -iaa -yaa -€ 

Pl -yO -O - -10 -yO -O 
M, Direct 

Sg Ew? 7) D ) 7) 

Pl 7% © @ 7) 

Oblique 

Sg 7% 7) 7% © 

Pl -aa -aa -aa -aa -O 

Vocative 

Sg -yaa/-aa -aa -aa -aa © 

Pl _ -yo/-o -O -O -O -O 
Fy ry Direct | 

Sg “lt Ul -Il -il -il 

PI “il -iyaa -iiaa -ii -iyaa 

Oblique | 

Sg -il -ll -il -1aa ° “li. 

PI -lyaa -lyaa -li-aa -iaa -1yO 

Vocative 

Sg -iye -ll -ile -€ %) 


Pl 1-YO , -yaa -lia -lyO -lyO 
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Gojri 

F, Direct 

Sg O 

Pl @ 

Oblique 

Sg 7% 

Pl -Ga 

Vocative 

Sg -€ 

Pl -O 


37 


Rajasthani 


-yaa 


Punjabi 


Sharma 
Kangri Hindi 
D, ee 
-aa -€ 
O O 
-aa -O 
-@ Q 
-O -O 


The declension of nouns such as kdRo ‘horse’, kar ‘house’, kdRii 
‘mare’ and bEN ‘sister’ are given in Table 11 for the purpose of illustration. 


Direct 
Sg 

Pl 
Oblique 
Sg 

Pl 
Vocative 
Sg 

Pl 
Direct 
Sg 

Pl 
Oblique 
Sg 

Pl 
Vocative 
Sg 

Pl 
Direct 
Sg 

Pl 
Oblique 
Sg 

Pl 


Table 11 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi 
koRo  =ghoDaa __ koRaa 
koRaa~ ghoDa koRe ~ 
koRaa_ ghoDaa _ koRe 
koéRyaa ghoDaa  koRiaa 
koRyaa ghoDaa_ koRiaa 
koRyo ghoDaa  k6Rio 
kar ghar kar 
kar ghar kar 
kar ghar karaa 
karaa_ ~— gharaa karaa 
kara ghar karaa 
karo gharyaa karo 
koRii = ghoDu koRii 
kéRii = ghoDiyaa__koRiaa 
‘kORi ghoDi koRu 


kéRiyaa ghoDiyaa_ koRiiaa 


Kangri 


koRaa 
koRe 


koRe 
koRyaa 


koRyaa 
koRyoo 
kar 
kar 


karaa 
karaa 


karaa 
karo 

koRu 
koORIii 


koRiaa 
koRiaa 


Hindi Gloss 


ghoRaa ‘horse’ 


ghoRe 


ghoRe 
ghoRo 


ghoRe 
ghoRo 


ghar ‘house’ 


ghar 


ghar 
gharo 


ghar 
gharo 


ghoRi ‘mare’ 


ghoRiyaa 


ghoRit 
ghoRiyo 
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Gojri Rajasthani 
Vocative 
Sg koRiye ghoDi 
Pl kdRiyo  ghoDyaa 
Direct 
Se bEN  bEn 
Pl bEn bEndaa 
Oblique 
Sg bEn bEn 
Pl bENaa bEnaa 
Vocative 
Sg bENe  bEn 
Pl bEno _bEnaa 
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Punjabi 

koRtie 
koRiio 
pEN 
pEN4aa 
pEN 
pENaa 


pENe 
pENe 


Kangri 


kORie 
kORio 


béN 
béNaa 


béNaa 
béNaa 


béNe 
béNo 


Sharma 


Hindi Gloss 


ghoRi 
ghoRiyo 


bahin ‘sister’ 


bahine 


bahin 


bahinod 


bahin 
bahino 


In all the Indo-Aryan dialects, the postpositions are used after the 
oblique forms to mark cases. These seem to be quite similar in all the lan- 
guages but certain propositions are shared exclusively by Gojri and Rajas- 
thani such as kannE/kane ‘near/with’ whereas some postpositions are 
shared by Gojri, Punjabi and Kangri such as naL, which is not found in 
Rajasthani dialects. Genitive form is inflected for gender, number and case 
of the head noun in all these languages. Some of the case-marking postposi- 
tions are listed in Table 12. 


Table 12 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi 
Agent/Ergative nE 7) ne E ne 
Accusative naa nE nuu O ko 
Dative kannE ~~ kanhE nuu ofjo/ kepas/ko 
kanne 
Ablative tuu/  tuu/suju  _—thd/-6 -aa se 
duu /uu 
‘Instrumental hu /u su /u to aa se 
Genitive rolgo/ko — ro/-ko da/raa raa ka/raa 
Locative ma, -E me maae te/wic € me 
Cognitive naL, sang sange/hate nal baL ke sath 


In the use of feminine form of genitive, Gojri differs from Rajasthani. 
In Gojri, it inflects for plural in direct and oblique case such as gii /kii and 
gida/kiaa as opposed to Punjabi dida@ in both direct and oblique cases. In 
Hindi also like Rajasthani/Mewati, the feminine nouns in both the direct 
and the oblique forms remain the same. 
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There are certain other postpositions such as aggE (Gojri), aagE 
(Rajasthani/Mewati), agge (Punjabi), aage (Hindi) and pacchE (Gojri), 
paache/pa/pachhe (Rajasthani), piiche (Hindi), etc. which mostly mark 
nouns in the locative and are identical with the adverbs of location. They al- 
ways occur after the nouns with or without another postposition mostly with 
the genitive rE/gE/kE in Gojri and the same way in Rajasthani dialects, 
whereas in Hindi and Punjabi, they occur after re/ke and re/de, respectively. 
In Gojri, Kangri and Rajasthani dialects, it is E and in Punjabi-Hindi, it is 
usually e; e.g. ‘he is at home’ = wo karE E (Gojri), 6 kare hE (Kangri) and o 
kare a (Punjabi). 


3.2 Some Pronominal Forms 


Gojri pronominal forms are closer to Mewati dialect of Rajasthani as 
well as to Kangri (a Western Pahari dialect). Its closeness to the other lan- 
guages like Hindi also shows its vicinity. The pronominal form for first per- 
son singular is huu in Gojri that is found in Marwari and other dialects of 
Western Rajasthani as opposed to mE in Mewati. The latter is used both 
for nominative as well as agentive in Mewati whereas in Goji, it is used only 
for agentive. The form for second person singular is shared by Gojri and 
Rajasthani dialects as opposed to other languages. Besides, the genitive 
forms of the personal pronouns in Gojri and Rajasthani dialects are almost 
identical. Some pronominal forms are listed in Table 13 for illustration. 


Table 13 
Personal Pronouns 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi 
ae 
Direct huu mhE/huu mE quu mE 
Agentive mE mhE mE me mE ne 
Acc/Dat minna  mhaanE mE nuu  minjoe — mujhko 
Ablative/Inst meratuu muj tuu me tho maate mujhse 
Genitive 
M.Sg.D mero mero meraa meraa meraa 
M.Sg.Obl meraa ~— _meraa mere mere mere 
M.PI.D meraa = meraa mere mere mere 
M.PI.Obl merad = meraa meriaa meryaad mere 
F.Sg.D meri meri meri * meril meril 
F.Sg.Obl meri meri meri meriaa merit 
F.P1.D meni meri merida — merit meril 
F.P1.Obl- meriyaad meri meriaa meriaad — merit 
‘We’ 
Direct ham ham asi asse ham 
Agentive hamnE ham asaa ase hamne 
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Acc/Dat 
Ablative/Inst 


Genitive 
M.Sg.D 
M.Sg.Obl 
M.PI.D 
M.P1.Obl 
F.Sg.D 
F.Sg.Obl 
F.P1.D 
F.P1.Obl 
‘Thow 


Direct 
Agent 
Acc/Dat 
Ablative/Inst 


“Genitive 
M.Sg.D 
‘You’ 
Direct 
Agent 
Acc/Dat 
Ablative/Inst 
* Genitive 
M.Sg.D 
He’? 
Direct M 
F 
Agent 
Acc/Dat 
Ablative/Inst 
* Genitive 
M.Sg.D 
‘They’ 


Direct 
Agent 
Acc/Dat 
Ablative/Inst 


Genitive 
M.Sg.D 


* The rest of the genitive forms are inflected like the above ones. 


Gojri 
hamna 


maraa- 
ftuudu 


aro 
Maro 
Maaraa 
maaraa 


maarit 


mari 
maana 
maariaa 


[u_ 

tE 
tinna 
tera tu / 
du /hu 


fero 


tam 
tamnE 
tamNa 
thareduu 


tharo 


uUSnaa 
ustuu 


usko-go 


we 
unaanE 
unaanaa 
unadadu 


unadago 
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Rajasthani 


mharE 


maraa huu 


mhaaro 
mhaaro 
mhaara 
mhaaraa 
mhaani 
mhaani 
haan 
mhaari 


thuaa 
thE 
thane 
tharatu 


tharo 


the 
the 
thaanE 


thaaduutu 


thdara 


we 
uNaa 
uNaanE 


uNaa suu 


uNaaro 


Punjabi 


asaa 
asato 


saaDaa 


saaDe 
saaDe 
saaDia 
saaDi 
saaDii 
saaDiaa 
saDiaa 


tu 
iE 

tE nuu 
tereto 


tera 


tusi 
tusaane 
tuuaanu 
tuaato 


tuaaDaa 


Onaa ne 
Onda nun 
Onaato 


onaddadaa 


Kangri 
asadjo 
asaate 


asdadara 
asaare 
asdare 
asaaryaa 
asaarii 
asaariaa 
asaarit 
asaaniaa 


tuse 
tuse 
tusaajo 
tusaate 


tusadaraa 
O 


une/use 
USSO 
usSaao 


usTa 


O 
une 
unado 
unaato 


undadaraa 


Sharma 
Hindi 
hamko 
hamse 


hamaaraa 
hamaaraa 
hamaare 
hamaare 
hamaarii 
hamaan 
hamaan 
hamaan 


tumne 
tumko 
tumse 


tumharaa 


wah 


usne 
usko 
uSSE 


uskaa 


‘we 


unhone 
unko 
unse 


unkaa 
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In the third person singular, the distinction of gender is maintained 
only in Gojri and Rajasthani dialects. Similarly, in Gojri, Mewati and 
Mewani, there are separate forms for the proximate demonstrative: yo for 
masculine and ya for feminine whereas Hindi, Punjabi do not show such 
distinction of gender in demonstrative pronouns. Such similarity cannot 
merely be by accident. 


3.3 Verbal Conjugation 
3.3.1 Contingent verbal suffixes 


A comparison of the verbal conjugation of Gojri with other lan- 
guages such as Rajasthani, Punjabi, Kangri and Hindi, does not seem to 
show significant differences. However, Gojri shows more closeness to 
Rajasthani dialects in terms of suffixes and their use. For instance, in Gojri, 
contingent verbal form when followed by present or past tense auxiliaries 
denotes present and past imperfect tenses, respectively. The same happens 
in Rajasthani dialect. On the contrary, these forms without tense auxiliaries 
form subjunctive moods. This happens in Hindi, Punjabi and Kangri too. 
Again, to denote imperfective aspect of present and past tenses, the imper- 
fect participle forms are used with tense auxiliaries in Hindi, Punjabi and 
Kangri. However, to denote the negative form of the present imperfect 
tense, Gojri uses the imperfect participle form without the present tense 
auxiliary, as is the case with the Rajasthani dialects. In Table 14, we lst 
some of the verbal suffixes for tense, aspects and moods. 


Table 14 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Hindi 
Sg Pl Sg Pl ne PI Sg Pl 

Liuu- da UU aa Gi aa uu € 

jaauu jaa jaauu jadawa jaa jaa jaauu  jaaee 
St -F -€ E O om 0 © O 

JyE jye JawE ~— jawo jaa jo jaa jaao 
fe -e es € € € € € 

jyE jye  jawE — jawe jaae jaae  jaae _jaae 


3.3.2 Infinitive 


In Gojri, Rajasthani, Punjabi and Kangri, infinitive is marked by -N- 
whereas in Hindi, it is marked by -n-. In both the cases, the infinitive marker 
inflects for gender and number. 


3.3.3 Future Tense 


In Gojri, there are two future tense suffixes, «g- and -s-, -g- is attached 
to the contingent form like Hindi, Punjabi and Mewati and takes gender 
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and number suffixes. -s- is attached to a simple verbal stem and takes per- 
son and number suffix. Its use in Gojri is restricted only to the negative form 
of the future tense. This marker exists in Rajasthani too and denotes its 
resemblance with these dialects. Table 15 is illustrative. 


Table 15 
Gojri Rajasthani 
Sg Pl Sg Pl 
1 likhsuu —_lokhsaa likhsuu — likhsa@a@ 
21 UBE likhse likhsu __—ilikhso 
3. likhsE likhse likhsu —ilikhsit 


3.3.4 Present and past participle 


-t- marks the present participle in Gojri, Hindi and Rajasthani 
dialects as opposed to Punjabi/Kangri -nd-/-d-. -y- marks past participle in 
all these languages but some verbs take -th-/-d-/-t- in these languages. In all 
these languages, these markers take gender and number suffixes. The tables 
in 16 illustrate this with examples of masculine singular suffix. 


Table l6a 
Present participle 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
kapto kapto kapda kapda kaaTaa ‘cut’ 
karto karto karda karda kartaa ‘do’ 
Jawto Jaau da jaada Jaataa ‘go’ 
: Table 16b 
Past participle 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi . Kangri Hindi Gloss 
maryo mariyo mana martyaa mara ‘beat’ 
DiTTho diiTho dekhiyaa _dekhiyaa dekha ‘saw 
naTTho naaTo naTThaa  naThyaa ‘ran’ 
khado khaado Khaada._ _khaadyaa_ —_—ikhaayaa ‘ate’ 
pido pido piidaa pidyaa piya ‘drank’ 
diddo dido ditta ditya diya ‘gave’ 
sutto sutto sutta sutyaa soya ‘slept’ 


The participle suffixes such as -d- -Th- and -t- of Gojri are closer to 
the forms of the participle suffixes attested in MIA as found in Avahattha 
which is the immediate ancestor of NIA languages roughly from sixth cen- 
tury AD to fifteenth century AD. 


3.3.5 Polite Imperative 


Gojri has two suffixes -/ye and -iyo for polite imperative in the second 
person singular and plural respectively. This is similar to Rajasthani -jE and 
“JO as opposed to the polite imperative suffixes used with Hindi ap. 
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3.3.6 Gender and Number Suffixes 


Gender and number suffixes of Gojri and Rajasthani are same as op- 
posed to Punjabi, Kangri and Hindi. Table 17 illustrates. 


Table 17 
Gojri/Rajasthani Punjabi/Kangri/Hindi 
Sg . Pl Sg Pl 
M -o -aa -aa -€ 
FO -ii -U /it -li -1aQ/-It /it 


3.3.7 Auxiliary elements 


Table 18a-b illustrate the present and past auxiliary forms in the lan- 
guages being compared. 


Table 18a 
Present tense auxiliaries 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Hindi Kangri 
Boivin Pl Sg Pl S@eiioPl. . «Sp nga Pi 
1 uu/aad aa =whiu had Ga Ga hin hE a ‘e 
(1/2/3.M) 
2: E é hE ho AG 0. AE eaten eIL 
(1/2/3.F) 
3 a é hE ni es Hen ORE 
an he 
Table 18b 
Past tense auxiliary forms 
Gojri/Rajasthani -Hindi/Kangri Punjabi 
Sg Pl Sg PI Sg Pl 
M_ tho/tho- _ thaa/thaa thaa thee 1 saa/sitt — saa/sii 
F thii/thii thi thi et SE (Sh: sors 
3 sil sau/st 


3.4 Lexical Items: Numerals 


If we compare some basic lexical items from Gojri, Rajasthani and 
other neighbouring languages such as Kangri, Punjabi and Hindi, it will 
again be established that Gojri has more shared features with Kangri and 
Punjabi rather than Rajasthani. Examples of numerals have been presented 
in Table 19 to illustrate the point. 


Table 19 
Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi: Gloss 
ek ek ikk ik ek ‘one’ 


do do be do do do ‘two’ 
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Gojri Rajasthani Punjabi Kangri Hindi Gloss 
(rE tiin tinna soc Bie tinn ‘three’ 
car cyaar/caar car car caar ‘four’ . 
panj paac panj panj padac ‘five’ 
che che che che chah “SIX” 
sat saat - satt sat saat ‘seven’ 
aTh aaTh aTTh aTTh aaTh ‘eight’ 
nau naw nau nau nau ‘nine’ 
das das das das das ‘ten’ 
bii bits bit bit biis ‘twenty 
tri tits tii tit tis ‘thirty’ 
caaLii caaliis caaLii caaLii caaliis ‘forty’ 


(Note: OIA/Kashmiri t77, OIA panc, MIA cha, MIA satt) 
4. Conclusion 


Gojri shares with Punjabi and Kangri certain common retentions 
from OIA. Gojri also shares some common innovations exclusively with 
these languages. For example, Gojri along with Punjabi, and Kangri retains 
short vowels attested in OIA and MIA stages. Again, Gojri, Punjabi and 
Kangri share the retention of the double consonants, which have been 
simplified in Rajasthani and Hindi. Thus, Gojri, Kangri and Punjabi share 
some archaic features. Another major feature that Gojri shares with Pun- 
jabi and Kangri (as opposed to Rajasthani and Hindi) is voicing of con- 
sonant when preceded by a nasal. This marks Gojri’s interaction with these 
languages at some point of time. Gojri, Kangri and Punjabi share the 
development of fones independent of other dialects (so far known and 
studied). This again marks a period of common development of these lan- 
guages. However, the source of development of tone in these languages 
needs further detailed study. Gojri shares with Rajasthani, Hindi, Western 
Pahari and other dialects, the change of w to b in the word-initial position. 
These are some phonological features which Gojri shares with various 
geographically contiguous languages as well as languages which are 
geographically apart. . 


However, with regard to morphological features, Gojri shares many 
features with Rajasthani dialects, especially with Eastern Rajasthani and 
some with Western Rajasthani. It cannot be merely accidental or due to 
borrowing. Rather, it marks Gojri’s close relationship with Rajasthani and 
ascertains that at some point of time in history, the speakers of Gojri and 
Rajasthani must have been together. The fact that Gojri still preserves some 
archaic features indicates that it would have split from old Rajasthani 
before the emergence of the new Rajasthani dialects. Tessitori (1914-16) 
has shown that double consonants of the Apabhramsa are simplified in the 
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old Western Rajasthani and the preceding vowel is generally lengthened 
which marks Rajasthani between the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
This marks Gojri’s split from Old Rajasthani before this period!. This also 
reflects that vowel contraction such as ai > E or e, au or o have preceded 
the simplification of the consonants and lengthening of the vowel as we still 
find monophthongs in Gojri and Punjabi along with the preceding double 
consonants or gemuinates. 


It has been demonstrated that Gojri shares more morphological fea- 
tures with Rajasthani dialects but still the process of the transmission of 
these features is not very clear and its positions in Indo-Aryan remains am- 
biguous. If we follow only the criteria of phonological innovations, then 
Gojri can be classified along with Punjabi as well as Western Pahari lan- 
guages. Many scholars, except Grierson, have followed the above classifica- 
tion. Grierson probably had classified Gojri on the basis of grammatical 
typology. If we take into consideration the overall grammatical features we 
need to classify Gojri somewhere between Punjabi and Rajasthani. Its close 
resemblance with Rajasthani with regard to morphological features and 
also certain archaic features in the language can clearly ascertain that Gojri 
is not a dialect of Rajasthani. Rather, it is a case of vice-versa. Morphologi- 
cal features change slower than phonological ones. Phonological changes 
such as development of tones, etc. have to be ascribed to the contact with 
neighbouring languages and can be treated as a case of convergence. The 
features in Punjabi considered to be a recent development (due to regular 
linguistic change) and shared by Gojri pose a problem of their source. 
Therefore, there is a need to re-investigate the development of tone in Gojri 
and Punjabi in the context of other néighbouring languages including 
Tibeto-Burman languages. 


If/when the linguistic description of all the neighbouring languages 
are available and also the time of departure of the Guyars from the place of 
their origin/native language is established, we can compare the modern 
Gojri with its older form and can know for certain which of the features 
have been retained and which of them have been innovated/modified in this 
language. That can also help describe the process of retention and innovation. 
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YET ANOTHER INSCRIBED RING FROM 


R. KRISHNAMURTHY 
Chennai 


A trader in antiquities from Karur, the district headquarters of 
Karur district in Tamil Nadu, gave me, a few months ago, a photograph of a 
gold ring found from Amaravathi riverbed at Karur. According to the 
trader, the weight of the gold ring is 12.5 g. But, he is not aware of its 
dimensions or its present owner. 


This gold ring, illustrated above, may be described as follows: 


On the face of this ring, elliptical in shape, we see a man standing 
and facing right. His right arm holds a dagger as if to kill the lion standing 
before him on its hind legs and it is about to pounce on him.’ 


The man is wearing a loose garment (dhoti) around his waist which 
hangs up to his knees, with inverted ‘V’-shaped cut on two sides and a band 


* Paper read at the 12th Annual Conference of the South Indian Numismatic Society, at 
Hyderabad on 10th and 11th January, 2002. 


1. The depiction of a man and an animal on this gold ring brings to our mind similar scenes 
noticed on some of the hero stones referred to as nadukal in Tamil. The erection of 
memorial stones for the heroes who died in an encounter with an opponent is known to us 
from Tamil literature assigned to the early centuries of the Christian era (Ahananuru, 35:8; 
53:11; 67:9; 131:11; 289:3; 297:7; 343:5; 365:4; 387:15; Purananuru, 223:3; 297:7, 261:15, 
306:4; 314:3; 329:2; Aingurunuru, 352:2) and also from inscriptions on such stones assig- 
nable to Pallava period. Perhaps, a hero stone theme, noticed on a ring, is reported for the 
first time here. 
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around his waist which may be a belt made of cloth. He is also wearing an 
upper garment and wearing a head-dress resembling a cloth turban. There 
is a legend, in Tamil-Brahmi characters, on the periphery, below the raised 
right hand, and the legend runs from top to bottom. The three-letter legend 
may be read as Theeyan (KRG £) 


On palaeographical grounds, the legend may be assigned to second 
century A.D. Similarly, on the basis of the legend, we may assume that the 
gold ring may have served as an identity ring of a person who bore the name 
or ttle Theeyan. 


2. The name Theeyan engraved on this ring is interesting. It is not a common name found in 
the early Tamil literature. Does this name refer to a person who belonged to a group of 
people who are now known as Tiyar and are a dominant caste in the present-day State of 
Kerala? It is said that the Northern part of Sri Lanka was occupied by the people from 
Southern India "before and after the Christian era" and some of these people migrated 
again from Ilam island (Sri Lanka) "to Travancore and other parts of the West Coast of 
India" and hence they came to be known as Tivars (‘islanders’) which "have since been al- 
tered to Tiyars" or Tiyas and Iavars or Ilavas (see Edgar Thurston/K. Rangachari, Castes 
and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. 7, Asian Educational Services, New Delhi/Madras, 
Reprint 1993, p. 37). Since the legend on this ring is in Tamil Brahmi script, can we assume 
that the Tiyas originally belonged to Tamil Nadu before they went to Sri Lanka and then 
returned to the areas now occupied by them in Kerala State? Thurston’s migration theory is 
strengthened by the observation of the eminent anthropologist L.A. Krishna Iyer, who feels 
that ""the modern Mukkuvan, the Tiyas, and the Nairs are representatives of the old 
Dravidian race." (see Man in Kerala, Twelve anthropological essays selected from writings 
of Padma Bushan Krishna Iyer, Centram Publications, Palghat, 1995, p. 131). 


=: A HANDBOOK OF WEST BENGAL (2 volumes) ES - 
= Ed. Sanghamitra Saha, HB, Demy 1/4, Set, Rs. 1,750/- (US$ 220/-) ‘= 
=! Volume I: This volume deals with the background of the study, land - 


=; and population, history, religion, folk culture and social life of the 
=: people of West Bengal. It covers both western and eastern regions of ‘= - 
=: Bengal. This thematically-arranged information-packed volume is ‘= 


= well-documented. = 


=: Volume II: This volume has 10 chapters: Economy, Language and ‘= 
=, Literature, Educational System, Art, Media, Intellectual Achieve- !5 
=, ments, Administration, Cultural Contact, Important Personalities '5 
=, and Places of Interest. Of them, some are fascinating, like the last ‘2 
=; one that brings before the readers a panoramic view of the different ‘= 
=: places and their natural environs. Similarly, the chapter on cultural «= 
=: contact covers the relation between Bengal and her neighbours, as ‘= 


=: well as the distant South, in a picturesque description. = 
= Moderately priced, both volumes have many pictures. A com- ‘= 


=: prehensive index covering the 2 volumes is given for ready réference. '5 


-—ssse ee we eee ew ew ee ee eee ee ew eee ee ee 
~—-=- -  lleelilielielidadededdticdliadicdli dad didlall llth 
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LANGUAGE SHIFT: A CASE STUDY OF RAuJlI 


KAVITA RASTOGI 
Lucknow University 


It is generally believed that the identity of languages or dialects is 
maintained in a multi-cultural and multi-lingual country like India, but it 
does not apply to many minor languages which are showing signs of erosion 
even in their identity due to fast-changing socio-economic environment and 
migrations. Many lesser-known languages of tribal communities have either 

been partially or fully assimilated into the languages of dominant cultures. 
Thus, many tribal communities have shifted from their traditional language 
to regional or national language. There are many examples of a linguistic 
situation where a distinctive language shift has taken place though a 
separate identity has been maintained. 


Generally, language shift occurs in an unstable multi-lingual lan- 
guage community, where more than one language is distributed in an une- 
qual manner. Language shift is characterized by a decreasing use of a 
particular language in certain domains. The final product of complete lan- 
guage shift is called language death. The result of language shift research is 
primarily dependent upon the following: (a) the functional motivations for 
and social correlates of language shift, (b) language shift as language 
change, (c) psychological dimensions of language shift and (d) impact of 
education and language policy on language shift. In these relevant studies, 
language shift is viewed as a replacement of a functionally deficient code by 
a functionally more efficient code. Sometimes, partial shift at the formal and 
functional levels is also seen. To understand the problems of language shift 
fully, it is necessary to view it with reference to language maintenance. The 
process of language maintenance, in a community which is either mono-lin- 
gual or multi-lingual, occurs where the linguistic situation is stable. At- 
titudes towards a particular language are crucial to the stability of that 
language. Generally speaking, group identity, loyalty and sentimental at- 
tachments contribute to language maintenance. As in case of language shift, 
language can also be partially maintained. As mentioned above, language 
maintenance is almost a norm in India and language shift is an exception, 
whereas the reverse is true of America where many of the American Indian 
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languages were lost in the face of dominant English language in all walks of 
life. But now in India, also due to post-independence trends of 
democratization, economic mobility and mass-media exposure, many tribal 
communities in isolation and inaccessible areas are gradually opening up 
for intense interaction with the non-tribal world and their lifestyle and com- - 
munication patterns are undergoing change. 


In what follows, an attempt has been made o determine the extent of 
language shift and maintenance in a lesser known tribal language 
Raji/Rawati of the Himalayan region. According to Grierson and S.K. Chat- 
terji, it is probably a descent of the Tibeto-Burman family. On the other 
hand, some linguists like D.D. Sharma and Shobha Ram Sharma suggested 
that the living components of Raji language are paleo-linguistic relics of 
some of the Munda dialects which in the ancient past were spoken here. On 
the basis of collected data, the researcher could underline that it is a 

ese Tibete- Burman language with a very high percentage of Indo- sian bor- 


— ae is towards shift as the patterns of language use matches the patterns 
of structural changes. This study of the language attitudes of the Ban Raji-s 
and patterns of their language use is based on the response of the members 
of the Raji community settled in nine hamlets round Pithoragarh district of 
Kumaun division, of Uttaranchal, to the questionnaire administered to them 
by the researcher. These hamlets lie scattered over a vast area of about 200 
km. The Raji-s have been basically food-gatherers and hunters, but recently 
efforts have been made to settle them in villages. These settlements are 
generally found at an altitude ranging from 2,000 ft. to 6,000 ft. above sea 
level. Most of these hamlets are not easily accessible and are located in an 
inhospitable terrain amidst dense forest, far away from the surrounding 
Kumauni villages. According to the 1991 census, their total population was 
356, whereas in 1981, it was 1,087. Presently, their population is 666, living in 
143 households. It should be mentioned here that the literacy rate among 
the Raji-s is quite low and only 5% of the total Raji population is literate 
and that too only up to class V or VI. Only one boy in the whole community 
has passed the tenth grade and another will appear in the high-school board 
examination this year. Only three Raji-s are working as class IV employees 
in government services, i.e. about 0.5% of the total population. The rest of 
them do farming, fishing and wood-cutting or are working as labourers. A 
few are involved in their traditional craft of making wooden bowls like theki 
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pala etc. from gethi and sanan wood, but they do not make these things 
regularly as it is hard to earn a living from it. A close look at their socio- 
economic framework reveals that it has been a motivating force for changes 
in their language and has greatly influenced and moulded their language. 


It may be pointed out that their language, Raji or Rawati, has only a 
spoken form and for the last 75 years or so, it is in continuous contact with 
completely unrelated languages, i.e. Kumauni and Hindi, which are spoken 
by their linguistically richer and economically prosperous neighbours. It has 
often been claimed that in situations where reading and writing have been 
attained in the mother tongue before the "other language" appears, shift may be 
more resistant than in a situation where the mother tongue is used only oral- 
ly. The data collected from all the 9 hamlets clearly shows that a few old 
Raji-s are still monolingual, especially those who reside in far-away and in- 
accessible places. Young and middle-aged Raji-s are mostly bilinguals and a 
few of them are using other languages unknowingly. It is interesting to note 
that there are trilingual speakers also who can speak Raji-Kumauni ‘and 
' Hindi. Hindi is the language of administration, education and media. Some 
of the literate Raji-s are able to read and write Hindi. The domains®f their=._ 
language behaviour show that Rawati is consistently maintaine’ das tk e-lan’  S 
guage of home, family and religious activities but outside their la lets, ie. Wr 
in the market or at their workplace, they usually use the lota Kumauni | 
dialect Soryali which belongs to the north-eastern group. Though a very 
small number of Raji children go to school, yet Hindi is the language of f 


education. The following table shows the domain distribution of Raji latsuage.<«" 45 
% » Pei Gae di 
Table 1 all 


Use of Raji Language according to Domains (in %) 
Language Education Religious‘Activities Home-Family Other Places 


Raji - 84 Cb 30 
Kumauni 25 16 20 55 
Hindi 75 - 5 15 


Due to poor socio-economic conditions, Raji-s rarely come into con- 
tact with media. Roughly, 10% of Raji-s get a change to listen to radio and 
that is mainly when they visit nearby towns in search of their livelihood, but 
only 3% own it. They listen to news and other programmes broadcasted in 
Kumauni or Hindi. Almost none have exposure to visual media. 


A common phenomenon in bilingualism is the tendency to mix words 
of both the languages. At the outset, language contact generally affects 
vocabulary and paves the way for loans, interference and shifts. This 
process has been observed in Raji also. Its speakers often interlay their sen- 
tences with Kumauni and Hindi words. E.g. 
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shing maa vaalaa jhaRe - ire. ‘tree’s’ (plu.) ‘leaves falling.’ 

Tikvaa byaao kalli ho. ‘Tikvaa’ (a boy’s name)’ ‘wedding tomorrow is.’ 
pangaa killo daal tolio. ‘five kilogram pulse measure.’ 


I have also found a few English words like ‘top’, ‘watch’, ‘local’, 
‘tape’, ‘original’, etc. which are mostly used by literate people and who feel 
proud in using them. Weinreich has discussed various forms of interference, 
of which the more common in my samples of the Raji appear to be lexical, 
cultural and of grammatical interference. Names of products, clothing, ar- 
ticles, fruits, vegetables, animals, equipment, religious rituals and practices, 
are often designated by their Kumauni counterparts even in Rawati conver- 
sations. At the grammatical level, while a traditional Rawati speaker 
preferred OVS order, contemporary language allows all the three options, 
such as SOV, VOS and OVS. E.g. 


abang jaa Daansinhe. ‘mango eats Daansingh.’ 
Jaa abang Daansinhe. ‘eats mango Daansingh.’ 
Daansinhe abang jaa. ‘Daansingh mango eats.’ 


While interviewing, it was felt that the informants did not try to resist 
the tendency to mix languages and were often not able to disentangle them 
when encouraged to do so. There seems to be little conscious effort to 
safeguard the purity of the tongue. Replies given to questions like ‘Do you 
like to speak Rawati?’, ‘Do you think speaking Rawati is good?’ or ‘Do you 
feel proud of your language and culture?’ clearly show their attitude 
towards their language. 


Table 2 
Do you like to speak Rawati? 
Age bite Indifferent No 
5-15 20 60 20 
16-25 30 10 60 
26-35 25 10 65 
36-45 45 5 65 
46-55 55 5 40 
56-65 90 5 5- 
66 + : - - 
Table 3 
Do you think speaking Rawati is good? 
Age Yes Indifferent No 
*$-15 5 90 5 
16-25 10) 10 80 
26-35 15 5 80 
36-45 25 5 70 
46-55 50 5 45 
56-65 85 5 10 


66 + . 
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Table 4 
Do you feel proud of your language and culture? 
Age Yes Indifferent No 
5-15 - 100 : 
16-25 15 50 35 
26-35 25 35 40 
36-45 35 aa 30 
46-55 45 30 25 
56-65 55 30 15 
66 + - - - 


Generally, younger informants (of the age group of 16 to 25 years) 
were indifferent to their mother tongue and preferred Kumauni or Hindi as 
these languages enabled them to relate with the outside world. Informants . 
of the age group of 26 to 45 years also show inclination towards these lan- 
guages because only by using them, they were able to earn their bread and 
butter. Though Raji-s talk with their youngsters in Rawati, yet for all practi- 
cal purposes, they want them to learn Kumauni and Hindi. A majority of in- 
formants aged under 35 who are or will soon be engaged in rearing the next 
generation, declared that they were against their children speaking Rawati 
language. It is important to point out that those who were against the speak- 
ing of their own language includes mostly females. This supports the view of 
many previous studies that women in many societies are less favourably dis- 
posed to low status forms of language than men and due to socio-economic 
reasons and power structure, they prefer languages of the dominant group. 
It was also noted that a sense of inferiority of the language has slowly crept 
into some of the native speakers who often express ignorance and pretend 
unfamiliarity with some of the Raji words, especially, with regard to kinship 
terms, rituals, personal names etc. They considered that this attitude, how- 
ever, enhanced their status and prestige whereas, in reality, ample evidence 
of code-switching at different linguistic levels was found. Generally, code- 
switching in all communities is systematic in character with specific and 
well-defined rules of usage. There are examples in which code- wi 
took place within the NP such as: 


thaauke tithariaa murgl. ‘ran away red hen.’ 
nang bheshi shity. ‘your buffalo died.’ 

In the following examples, the head of the NP is Hindi/Kumauni. 
aTThe gaRo ‘eight girls’ jammal dhakulaa ‘all bangles’ 
nao lagyaa ‘nine breads’ 


But, there are examples in which the entire NP is spoken in Rawati also. 


tuknahaa bakkaa ‘black goat’ nil payaa ‘two boys’ 
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Code-switching within the VP is also very common as is clear from 
the following examples. 


naav banuaa _ ‘house-made’ nang daii jamma-l-re_ ‘you curd make’ 


Apart from code-switching pattern within NP and VP, the most com- 
monly observed feature is inter-clausal/sentential switching. 


na nang naav lekin aaja tem koii nit. ‘I you house but today time no.’ 


At lexical level, due to fusion of Raji-Kumauni elements, many 
hybrid words came into existence. A few markers of hybridization were very 
common such as: 


ang: dudhang, palang, kaThang, phulang, abang etc. 
re: kamaaore, lavaare, jhaRe-ire etc. 


The decrease in population over the years, narrowing down the 
scope of functional domains and interference at the formal/structural level 
are the evidences of language shift with regard to Raji which is quickly as- 
similating with the neighbouring languages of dominant culture. As a result, 
the original variety is getting more and more restricted in use. Though the 
direction of change in Raji is towards language shift as the patterns of lan- 
guage-use match the patterns of structural changes, yet it is trying to main- 
tain its identity in certain domains. But for how long it will be able to resist 
it, is indeed very difficult to say, as slowly but surely, changes are creeping 
into these domains also. 
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PAMPA’S CONNECTIVE MARKER -am AND 
ACCUSATIVE PLOSIVE IN TAMIL 


R. KOTHANDARAMAN 
Pondicherry 


1. Co-ordinate constructions in Kannada as attested in Pampa 
Bharata of 10th century A.D. involve two types of connective markers, viz. -uwm 
and -am (B. Ramachandra Rao, 1972:182-4). Consider the following examples. 


A. Connective Marker -um 


1. ta:y-um tandey-um (p. 183) ‘mother and father’ 

2. bill-um amb-um (p. 183) ‘bow and arrow’ 

3. unnadey-um .... nilladey-um (p. 182) ‘without eating and staying’ 

4. idut -um --- a:rut-um .... numgutt-um ‘hitting hard, crying aloud 
(p. 183) and swallowing’ 

5. kudal-um .... pasarisal-um (p. 183) - ‘to give and spread out’ 


B. Connective Marker -am 


6. arasaN-g-am arasi-g-am (p. 183) ‘to the king and the queen’ 

7. ni:r-ol-am kicc-in ol-am (p. 183) ‘in water and fire’ 

8. kall-ol-am mara-d-ol-am (p. 183) ‘with stone and tree’ 

9. so:mkid-od-am .... vokk-od-am .... ‘even if touched or entered 
gand-od-am (p. 183) or seen’ 


Not always -am performs connective function. Notice -am in the fol- 
_ lowing constructions is non-connective in character. 


10. no:duv-od-am (p. 184) ‘even if seen’ 

11. kula-kk-am (p.184) * ‘even to the lineage’ 
12. idark-am (p. 184) ‘to this too’ 

13. matt-am (p. 184) . ‘even after’ 


The function of -am attested in (10)-(13) is performed by -uwm in 
Tamil and Malayalam. It is to be noted that -wm and its reflexes in 
Dravidian are associated with more than one grammatical function. 
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3. Of the two connective markers -wm and -am figuring in Pampa’s 
Kannada, the latter is not attested in Tamil and Malayalam, and even in 
Kannada its occurrence is subject to reconsideration. Since the function 
performed by -wm in Tamil and Malayalam are performed by -am in 
restricted construction types in Kannada, we suspect that the latter is a con- - 
sequence of re-analysis. Our concern in the present note is to consider the 
emergence of -am as a connective marker in the linguistic system obtained 
in Kannada. 


4. In old Kannada, the connective marker -am is noticed to occur 
after the conditional, dative and locative-instrumental conjuncts besides 
non-co-ordinate constructions illustrated in (10)-(13). The fact that 
nowhere else in Tamil and Malayalam -am is attested as connective marker, 
suggests that the nasal of -am has the possibility of being treated as an alter- 
nant of -wm. This is confirmed by the fact that -wm has a nasal alternant as 
evidenced in the constructions pac-um + pon/pay-m + pon ‘gold’ (lit. ‘yellow 
metal’). There are alternants in Tamil ending in -y and labial nasal. Con- 
sider the examples panay/panam ‘of palmyrah’, tennay/tennam ‘of coconut’, 
ta:lay/ta:lam ‘of screwpine’, putalay/putalam ‘of snake-gourd’, and tuvaray/ 
tuvaram ‘of red-gram’. In all these cases, the second alternant is a conse- 
quence of loss of word-final -y before the nasal increment -m. E.g. “panay- 
m>pana-m. The Tamil situation provides thus, a basis to maintain that the 
connective marker -am obtained in Pampa’s Kannada has the scope of 
being derived from the underlying system ay-m where the nasal marker is 
identifiable as an alternant of -wym which performs the connective function 
not only in Tamil and Malayalam as already mentioned but also in Pampa’s 
Kannada as evidenced in (1)-(5). 


5. The possible source suggested to the connective marker -am of 
Kannada reveals that the vowel segment of -am is traceable to -ay. The loss 
of -y before the nasal alternant of -wm has resulted in the re-analysis of the 
vowel segment of -ay leading to the emergence of -am. A question arises at 
this point as to the grammatical significance of -ay. We will come to this 
~ issue shortly. 


6. In early Tamil, the dative suffix is occasionally -kka. E.g. a:ciriyar- 
kka (Tol. Eluttu. Ilam:390) ‘to the teacher/master’. This makes it obligatory 
to treat the Kannada dative -kke/-ge and its Tamil counterpart -kka as 
reflexes of *-kay. The reconstruction implies that the co-ordinate dative 
construction arasaN-g-am arasi-g-am ‘to the king and the queen’ illustrated 
in (6) derives from an early system of the following type. 


14. “aracaN-kay-m araci-kay-m ‘to the king and the queen’ 
king-dat-conj queen-dat-conj 
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The type of analysis leading to the identification of a co-ordinate dative 
construction of the type available in (14) reveals that arasaN-g-am arasi-g- 
am is a consequence of an analysis which is confined to the level of observa- 
tional adequacy. In a descriptively adequate analysis, the vowel segment of 
-am will be a part of the dative suffix, ie. arasaN-ga-m arasi-ga-m which is 
nearer to (14) in terms of formal representation of the dative suffix "kay. 


7. In Pampa’s Kannada, ode is conditional suffix (B. Ramachandra 
Rao, 1972:142). E.g. ban-d-ode ‘if came’, pe-l-d-ode ‘if told’, pe.l-v-ode ‘if 
tells’, ull-ode “if exists’. The co-ordinate conditional constructions with the 
connective marker -am illustrated in (9) provides internal evidence to 
reconstruct the conditional suffix ode into “oday. We have now reason to 
maintain that the co-ordinate conditional constructions attested in Pampa’s 
Kannada derive from a system of “A-oday-m + B-oday-m which following 
the loss of -y before -m is re-analyzed as A-od-am + B-od-am in an obser- 
vationally adequate description and properly analyzed as *4-oda-m + B- 
oda-m in a descriptively adequate treatment. . 


8. The instrumental-locative co-ordinate constructions illustrated in 
(7) and (8) are however, problematic since we are lacking internal evidence 
to reconstruct the instrumental-locative suffix o/ into “olay. In a descriptive- 
ly adequate analysis, the constructions in (7) and (8) can be analyzed as in 
(15) and (16) in order to maintain consistency. 


15. ni:r-ola-m kicc-in-ola-m ‘in water and fire’ 
_ water-loc-conj fire-emp-loc-conj 
16. kall-ola-m mara-d-ola-m ‘with stone and tree’ 


stone-inst-conj tree-emp-inst-conj 


The occurrence of locative post-position u//e: in Tamil confirms that 
the analysis presented in (15) and (16) is on the right track. However, the 
descriptivist is not’ obliged to take such out-of-boundary evidence into con- 
sideration. This does not imply that the synchronic description has no his- 
torical relevance. We consider that a descriptively adequate analysis is very 
much concerned with deep-seated regularity and internal consistency of the 
linguistic system. Internally consistent analysis is not only descriptively ade- 
quate but also seeks to reflect the directions of linguistic change. The only 
area where this analysis falls flat is for construction types which are a conse- 
quence of analogical creation. If, for instance, the descriptivist has reason to: 
believe that the connective marker -am in (7) and (8) is due to analogical 
extension, then there is no scope for such analysis presented in (15) and 
(16). Otherwise, the dative and conditional co-ordinate constructions pro- 
vide a reasonable basis to justify the analysis proposed in (15) and (16) 
despite lack of internal evidence. 
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9. Notice -am figuring in the constructions illustrated in (10)-(13) is 
non-connective in character. Since the construction no:duv-od-am ‘even if 
seen’ kula-kk-am ‘even to the lineage’ and id-ar-k-am ‘to this too’ involve 
conditional and dative markers, the analysis we proposed earlier holds good 
in these cases algo. The construction matt-am ‘even after’ in (13) deserves 
explanation. The construction mattey-wm ‘again and again/continuously’ (B. 
Ramachandra Rao, 1972:184) provides evidence to reconstruct matt-am 
into “mattay-um (<mattay-m). The rule that -y is lost before -m derives 
mattam from mattay-m where the construction-final labial nasal is an alter- 
. nant of -wm. 


10. Although we are fairly certain that the connective marker -am at- 
tested in Pampa’s Kannada as a variant of -wm derives from “ay-m, our con- 
clusion in this respect is based on comparative evidence. The issue with 
respect to the source of am has to be resolved within the synchronic 
material. Notice the non-occurrence of am after nouns as a connective 
marker. The only suffix that occurs in this context performing connective 
function is -wm. The very fact that -am occurs as connective marker only in 
restricted constructions reveals that it has no scope of being treated as a 
normal suffix. This implies that -am is a consequence of re-analysis. Once 
this conclusion is arrived at, we are obliged to treat the nasal segment in - 
am as an alternant of -wm, and the vowel segment of which belongs to the 
preceding morpheme. The preceding morphemes are dative and condition- 
al ending in -e, i.e. kke/ge and ode. The fact that the vowel segment of -an is 
part of the preceding morpheme reveals that the dative and conditional 
‘markers ending in -e are associated with the alternants ending in -a, ie. 
kka/ga and oda. The dative and conditional alternants ending in -a are dis- 
tributionally restricted by virtue of their occurrence before the connective 
marker -m which is an alternant of -wm. We have now reason to analyze the 
co-ordinate construction arasaNgam + arasigam ‘to the king and the 
queen’ illustrated in (6) as arasaN-ga-m + arasi-ga-m instead of arasaN-g- 
am + arasi-g-am. The alternants kke/ge & kka/ga and ode & oda ending in e 
and a suggest that the vowel reflexes derive from a common source. If 
synchronic evidence is not available to determine the common source of 
vowel reflexes'e and a, the issue may be resolved by treating kka/ga and oda 
as alternants of kke/ge and ode respectively. 


11. It may not be out of place and it is necessary in this context to 
make reference to such verb phrases as those illustrated below: 


17. avan + ay-p pa:r ‘see him’ 
he + acc-? see 
18. avan + ay-t totu ‘touch him’ 


he + acc-? touch 
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19. avan + ay-c cutu ‘shoot him’ 
he + acc-? shoot 
20. avan + ay-k ke:l ‘ask him’ 


he + acc-? ask 


Notice in all the four examples figuring in (17)-(20) associated with 
post-accusative plosive, there are four homorganic voiceless plosive incre- 
ments after the accusative marker -ay. None of these increments can be 
posited in the underlying system from which the other three are derivable 
through assimilation. For instance, if the labial plosive increment is set up in 
the underlying representation, we will be perforced to derive the peecning 
plosive increments through the following sandhi rule. 


21.p > P,/-P, 
where Pa refers to ¢ (dental plosive), c (palatal affricate) and k (velar 
plosive). However, the sandhi rule is highly arbitrary and unmotivated in 
terms of assimilation. Evidently, the labial nasal in Dravidian in general, and 
Tamil in particular, has an assimilative tendency before plosives. Consider 
the following examples. 


22. (a) maram + pa:lam > marap-pa:lam ‘wooden bridge’ . 
(b) maram + tu:n > marat-tu:n ‘wooden pillar’ 
(c) maram + cirpam > marac-cirpam ‘wooden sculpture’ 
(d) maram + kilay > marak-kilay ‘tree branch’ 


The-nasal assimilation to plosive in (22) provides a reasonable basis 
to propose labial nasal as an instance of increment in the underlying repre- 
sentation after accusative suffix -ay in the examples cited in (17)-(20). Con- 
sequently, avan + ay-p pa:r ‘see him’ will be obtained from the underlying 
representation “avan + ay-m paz:r, the labial nasal wherein assimilates to 
homorganic plosive yielding -ayp (=aip). This leads to the revision of 
sandhi rule in (21) as follows: 


23. (a) m > NP, /-Pa 
(b) Ny > Pal-Pa 
where Na and Pg are homorganic nasal and plosive respectively. 


12. In old Kannada, -am is also an instance of accusative suffix as 
evidenced in the following example from S.V. Shanmugam (1971:297): 


24. de:var-am pu:v-an arcisidam ‘he worshipped God with flowers’ 
25. ponn-am baddiy-am kottam ‘he gave gold for interest’ 

The form -am figuring in de:var-am and ponn-am in (24) and (25) is - 
identifiable as accusative marker, the source of which is traceable to the un- 
derlying representation “ay-m which we proposed for Tamil to explain the 
plosive increments after accusative suffix. The sequence "-ay-m with the 
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accusative suffix -ay, develops into ay-p (=ai-p) where p is homorganic 
plosive, and in old Kannada evolves into -am with the loss of -y of accusative 
-ay. In Tamil, the nasal in -ay-m is zeroed out before the constituents with 
non-plosive and vocalic initials as evidenced in avan + ay no:kku ‘see him’, 
avan + ay vel ‘conquer/win over him’ and pant-ay eri ‘throw the ball’. It is _ 
not clear whether the accusative suffix -annu in new Kannada is a derived 

version of -am of old Kannada. 


13. The nasal of Kannada -am (acc) and Tamil -"aym though held as 
an instance of increment, its grammatical function remains to be estab- 
lished. Just as ay is the short version of a-y, the form -am has to be identified 
as the short version of a:m. In Telugu, ay is an alternant of agu, and similar- 
ly, a:y in Tamil is an alternant of a:gu ‘to be, to become’. The long version 
a:m functions both as copula predicate and noun modifier as evidenced in 
‘ paniyum-a:m enrum perumay ‘the great will always be humble’ and collin 
celvan-a:m anuman ‘Hanuman, the resourceful person’. The verbal base of 
a:m is a:y. This implies that a:m is a simplified version of a:y-um (=a:kum). 
Taking all these factors into consideration, the short version am of a:m is 
functionally identical with the latter. In Tamil, am is treated in traditional 
analysis as an instance of empty marker in such constructions as tann-am + 
turay, ka:nal-am + ce-rppu, ve:l-am + pu:, a:l-am + palam, putal-am + 
pu: etc., and pleonastic suffix in such constructions as va:n-am, manr-am 
purr-am (Akam 72.3) etc. In phrasal constructions, am has reason to be 
treated as noun modifier. However, synchronically, the situation is quite dif- 
ferent. The fact that am in old Kannada is destined to function as case suf- 
fix, suggests that it has been reduced to the status of grammatical 
morpheme in Kannada, and empty morph in Tamil and Malayalam. The se- 
quence -aym proposed as underlying representation for ay-p in avan + ay-p 
pa:r appears to be an intermediate stage which eventually seems to have 
emerged into -am as noticed in old Kannada. We, therefore, consider the 
nasal -m in am and “aym are relics of the suffix wm. Synchronically, this fact 
has been overshadowed. This issue is, however, left open-ended for further 
exploration. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

acc accusative suffix emp empty marker 

con} conjunctive marker inst instrumental suffix 
dat = dative suffix loc locative suffix 
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A REMEDIAL TREATMENT TO ERRORS 


K. VISWANATHAM 
CIIL, Mysore 


Abstract 


This paper discusses the types of errors committed by learners of a 
second language, the probable reasons for committing such errors, and 
their systematic analysis. It also deals with inter-language, inter-dialects and 
the grades of errors. Finally, it suggests suitable remedial methods and 
materials. 


Errors 


Errors in language learning are certain observable deviations in cer- 
tain forms of the language that is being learnt from their acceptable forms. 
These errors are generally committed in the process of learning which may 
occur at any level, say phonological, morphological, syntactic, semantic or 
orthographic, and committed by every learner during the course of learning. 


The duty of the teacher teaching a language is to identify the errors 
committed by his students in their early stages and help to rectify them. Er- 
rors committed in the first language or mother-tongue learning do not pose 
much problem and they can be rectified in due course of time by the learner 
himself, provided the learning takes place in the environment of the lan- 
guage. This is mainly because of two reasons. Firstly, there is no significant 
interference of any other language during the course of first language or 
mother-tongue learning. Secondly, the environment in which the learner 
learns the language will help the learner to rectify the error by himself. On 
the other hand, the errors committed by second-language learners are more 
crucial. Here also, if a natural language environment is provided, it may not 
only help the learner to learn faster and better, but it also will help the 
learner like in the first-language situation, to rectify his errors up to some 
extent. But unlike in the first-language learning situation, the interference of 
the mother tongue and the other language or languages if any, already 
known to the learner, will play a crucial role. If any error is neglected at the 
early stage, there is a likelihood of its becoming practiced and ‘fossilized’ in 
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due course of time, and it will become a futile task to try to correct it at a 
later stage. Therefore, the tasks of a second-language teacher are many. He 
has to identify the errots committed by his students at appropriate stage, 
analyze them systematically and provide remedies. The whole process of 

this activity is called error analysis. 


Error Analysis 


In error analysis, the first and foremost thing the teacher has to do is 
to ‘identify’ or ‘recognize’ the errors. The second step is to ‘describe’ the 
identified error giving reasons as to why it is an error, what sort of an error 
it is, what is its effect on the learner, etc. After proper description of the 
error, the teacher’s or the analyzer’s job is to ‘explain’ the error in proper 
and appropriate terms presenting all the linguistic, psychological and 
physiological reasons, if any, for committing the error. The last and the most 
important step in error analysis which is generally neglected is the ‘remedy’. 
A suitable remedy in order to rectify the error has to be provided by the 
teacher himself by way of proper explanation of the causes for the error, by 
way of ear training, and oral practice followed by tests if necessary, which 
have to be done repeatedly until the error is rectified. 


Therefore, it is not just sufficient to make a list of errors the learners 
commit while learning a second language. Description of the error and its 
explanation as suggested above by bridging out the underlying psychologi- 
cal, physiological and linguistic reasons are more important for an error 
than its mere identification. And to find out and suggest a remedy to get rid 
of, or to set right the error, is the final and the ultimate goal of error 
analysis. If this goal is not achieved, all the above exercises are futile and to- 
tally useless. | 


To achieve this goal of providing a remedy to the errors, we have to 
go back again to the description and explanation stages. The first step is to 
describe the error indicating its type, its nature, its role , its status, etc. After 
knowing all the information about the error, the second step is to explain it. 
The explanation of the error can be done at 3 or 4 levels, especially in the 
case of phonological errors, viz. the psychological explanation presenting 
the strategies of second-language learning and the process of learning, a 
physiological explanation (for phonological errors) bringing out the way the © 
sound or the word is pronounced, 1.e., explaining the manner and the point 
of articulation, etc. a linguistic explanation by presenting the morpho- 
phonemic changes involved, the use, the grammatical rules, the selectional 
restrictions, if any, etc. and finally, the contrastive explanation by comparing 
the forms of the target language with those of the mother tongue and other 
languages already known to the learner. The description and the explanation of 
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an error in the above lines will make the learner stable and create a firm 
idea about the error. This explanation may also make him to follow a scien- 
tific and systematic approach towards rectifying the error, himself. At this 
stage, even a little effort of the teacher to help the learner in his effort may 
result in astonishing results. 


Also, the description of an error may take the learner from pre-sys- 
tematic stage to systematic stage. The explanation along with the teacher’s 
help may place him in the post-systematic stage, i.e. the learner knows what 
is correct, what the rules are, and how to overcome the problem, but may be 
inconsistent in their application properly. This is the ‘practice stage’ of the 
learner where sometimes, the learner commits the error and sometimes 
does not, but knows the system which may be completely overcome, or con- 
tinued till the end of the second-language course, especially in short dura- 
tion courses. Also, the systematic description and explanation of the errors 
may quickly alter the features and status of the inter-language of the learner 
or learners, the effect of which may gradually diminish and ultimately disap- 
pear by merging with the target language. On the other hand, by neglecting 
to check an error by the learner and also by the teacher at the initial stage 
itself, there is a danger of its becoming ‘fossilized’ as already mentioned, © 
thereby making the inter-language more stable and effective. 


Inter-language, Inter-dialects and Grades of Errors 


Errors committed by different learners of a second language have 
similarities. If the learners speak the same language, i.e., if the class of 
learners is a homogeneous one, the errors will be more systematic and strik- 
ingly similar. In other words, there is an inter-language consisting of the 
idiosyncratic dialects of the learners with some common characteristics. On 
the other hand, if the learners speak different languages, i.e., if the class of 
learners is more heterogeneous, the errors will be more diverse, i.e. there 
may be different groups of errors, each group representing a mother-tongue 
group of learners, each of which I call an inter-dialect. These groups of er- 
rors or inter-dialects may have some common characteristics, 1.e., the dif- 
ferent mother tongue groups may have some errors common to all. Thus, 
we may find in heterogeneous class set-up, some errors common to all 
mother-tongue groups, i.e. to all learners; some errors common to 2 or 3 
mother-tongue groups and finally, we may find some errors common only to 
members of individual mother-tongue groups. For instance, if there are 3 
mother-tongue groups, say A, B and C, in a class of second-language 
learners, there will be some errors common to all the 3 groups, A, B and C 
(i.e. 3.) which we may call Grade I errors; then, there are (% = 3) 3 groups 
of Grade II errors common to each set of 2 mother-tongue groups, and 
finally, there are (3. = 3) 3 groups of Grade III errors common to each 
mother-tongue group separately. These groups are represented as follows: 
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Errors - Common to 
Grade I A, B and C MT Groups 
Grade Il A and B 
A andC MT Groups 
B and C 
Grade II A, B and C MT Groups separately; 


and diagrammatically, 
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Remedial Materials 


The most important step in error analysis is to provide a remedy or 
treatment to errors. Identifying and grading of the errors will lead us 
towards achieving this goal. Suitable remedial materials have to be 
prepared based on these grades - by giving due credit to the order of the 
grading, i.e. giving more emphasis to the errors of Grade I, then to those of 
Grade II and so on. These materials have to be designed in such a way that 
they do really tackle the error just as a dose of medicine acts on the ailment. 


Any error committed by a learner of a second language can be 
tackled from 3 angles. The first step is proper and sufficient explanation of 
the error not for the sake of analysis, but for the benefit of the learner. If the 
learner knows why he is committing a particular mistake, it itself will help 
him up to a great extent to tackle it himself, and the teacher’s task of help- 
ing him in that respect becomes easier. The second aspect is the drills. 
Drills in the remedial materials have to be designed in such a way that they 
directly deal with the problem. After sufficient drilling is done, the third 
aspect is the practice. The problem already tackled in the drills has to be 
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used in the situations of the target language and in proper contexts. This 
stage also can be termed as ‘test stage’ since the teacher observes the stu- 
dent practising, and finds whether he is using in the proper and acceptable 
contexts and situations. If the student fails to do this in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the teacher can take him back to the ‘explanation’ stage and repeat all 
the steps. This way of dealing with errors will improve the learner’s perfor- 
mance tremendously, and the inter-language of the learner will undergo a 
tremendous change and finally merge with the target language. 


The following flowchart will present the process of using remedial 
materials in a more systematic manner in the classroom. 


Description of error | 


Explanation of error | 
3 
Remedial Lesson No. 1 


Drills 
Steps 


Practice/Test ies! Learnt to 
: | overcome the 


Error 


__| Did not Learn to | 
Overcome the iat 
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= Volume I: The focus of this volume is on the political history of the = 
=: States south of the Vindhyas. The pre-history, the findings in the ex- ‘ 
= cavation at Mohenjo Daro, Harappa etc. are completely covered. = 
= Every page brims with facts. Illustrative pictures and tables with this ‘ 
= handsome volume. Well-produced, printed in offset, attractive get-up = 
= like the Encyclopaedia Britannica. ime 
= Volume II: A monumental volume on Dravidian people and culture. = 
= A compendium of new information; 987 entries with maps, line i 
= drawings and photographs; 36 tables and an index of 60 pages; well- = 
= produced. = 
= Volume III: Contains an exhaustive index, maps and pictures on the 
= language and literature of the Dravidian people in India and abroad. = 
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= Volume I: A thematic introduction arranged in a series of articles on i 
=, physical anthropology, history, geography & environment, material 
= culture, social organization, religion, life cycle rituals etc. ‘- 
= Volume II: Contains ethnographical reports on the tribal com- 
= munities in Kerala, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu and some tribal com- = 
= munities of Andhra Pradesh. Articles on the languages spoken by ‘= 
= some of these communities have also been featured. ‘= 
= Volume III: Contains articles on Dravidian tribes living in the cis- % 
=| Vindhyan area and north of it. The major tribes described are the ™ 
=| Brahui, Gonds, Abujh Maria, Bison Horn Maria, Muria, Maria, ‘= 
=: Kondh and Oraon. i 
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LANGUAGE LEARNING: FROM or WITH MULTIMEDIA 


L. DEVAKI 
CHIL, Mysore 


Introduction 


The use of multimedia in education has generated several studies on 
the impact of technology for learning. These studies can be divided into 
three groups: 


The first group consists of scholars reporting about positive impact 
of technology on learning. These studies generally used an experimental- 
control group research design or a meta-analysis of learning processes. 
Most of these studies have compared traditional teaching/lecture methods 
of instruction and multimedia instruction on learning of language, 
chemistry, biology, etc. at the school level. The findings show that the use of 
multimedia in comparison to the traditional-conventional method of teach- 
ing helps achievement among primary and secondary school children 
(Bosco 1986, Fletcher 1989, Khalili and Shashaani 1994, Kulik, Kulik and 
Bangert-Drowns 1985); among exceptional children (Schmidt, Weinstein, 
Niemic and Walberg 1985), in achievement on English as second language 
(The Strategic Grant Study 1997), in terms of reduced time taken for learn- 
ing through multimedia (Kulik, Bangert-Drowns and Williams 1983) and 
improved attitude and motivation for learning (Department of Education 
1995). These positive effects have been attributed to the dual-coding effects 
of multimedia (Najjar 1995). 


The second group of researches reports no significant difference in 
_ learning through the use of multimedia in comparison to classroom teach- 
ing (Clark 1994, Szabo and Hastings 2000, White and Kuhn 1997, Lookatch 
1995). For instance, White and Kuhn (1997) compare elementary school 
students’ ability to recall stories about historical figures presented to them 
via text, oral reading, and multimedia. They report no significant differences 
in the rate of recall. Szabo and Hastings (2000) find that students taught 
through the use of blackboard do not differ in their performance from stu- 
dents taught through power-point presentation. The feeling that is prevalent 
among researchers holding the no-significant view is that multimedia merely 
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replicates classroom teaching and the machine does the job of the teacher 
and that of a textbook. The material to be learnt is presented electronically 
in multimedia and this is another version of the text. Kay (1995) compares 
multimedia to junk food. In his words, "the saddest occasion for me is to be 
taken to a computerized classroom, and be shown children joyfully using 
computers. They are happy, the teachers and administrators are happy, and 
their parents are happy. Yet, in most such classrooms, on closer examina- 
tion, I can see that the children are doing nothing interesting or growth-in- 
ducing at all! This is technology as a kind of junk food - people love it but 
there is no nutrition to speak of." 


The third group of scholars looks on multimedia as hampering learn- 
ing by distracting the learners, and dehumanizing conditions (Sweller and 
Chandler 1991, Chandler 1995). Chandler (1995) attributes ineffective 
learning through multimedia to cognitive overload. The learners have to 
simultaneously focus on the task, keyboard and the computer screen. 


Simultaneously focusing on the audio and visual modes also over- 
loads memory and hampers learning (Kalyuga 2000). This multiple focus in- 
terferes with working memory resulting in cognitive overload. Many of these 
studies discuss the importance of teacher in the learning situation, and that 
no technology can replace a human teacher. 


The Issue: Another Look at Multimedia 


The different findings are however, not grounded in specific teach- 
ing-learning methods or teaching practices in a classroom. Any discussion 
on effects of technology for learning cannot be in a vacuum. It ought to have 
reference to the teaching learning methods, strategies, processes etc. It is to 
this issue that the use of multimedia for language learning is addressed. 
These differential viewpoints and research findings have prompted another 
look at technology. The new look has emerged from two directions: multi- 
media as a cognitive tool and research on the use of multimedia for 
pedagogical purposes. Both have reached several points of convergence 
leading to a shifting perspective about the use of multimedia for learning. 


There is a growing awareness that changes in technology have not 
been accompanied by changes in the issues addressed by research (Honey, 
McMillan and Carrigg 1999) or the preparation of materials for learning. 
The earlier technologies like audio-video, computer-based/assisted learn- 
ing, multimedia on CD ROM have been text-oriented stand-alone (and lo- 
cally networked) technologies. The designing of instructional materials 
were focussed on ways of fashioning the materials to suit the requirements 
of technology. The research aimed at looking at the impact of technologies. 
Now, however, technology has become graphic-rich with networked-learning 
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environments. This change in technology has allowed for the instructional 
materials to focus on how best to use technology for meeting educational 
objectives of instruction and not vice-versa. The research issue is cor- 
respondingly on the impact of various instructional/software designs on 
learning and not on impact of multimedia technology per se. 


Two Views of Multimedia 


In the learning context, multimedia can be used for two purposes: (a) 
to improve whatever is being done in the classroom and (b) to transform the 
teaching-learning process. These two purposes correspond to the two dis- 
tinctions made by cognitive psychologists for use of educational technology. 
They are, learning from technology and learning with technology (Jonassen 
& Reeves, 1996; Jonassen, Myers and McKillop 1996; Reeves 1998). Each 
of these purposes of using multimedia has at its base its own default as- 
sumptions about the learner and the process of learning. 


In the learning from relation, the machine is a technology used by 
learners for getting information. Learning from textbook, the language 
laboratory, learning from audio cassettes are all examples of this view. 
Here, the lessons are prepared in accordance to a particular format and in- 
structional design. The multimedia package for teaching of Gujarati 
(http://www.worldlanguage.com/Products/43256.htm) and Hindi (http://www. 
worldlanguage.com/Products/42502.htm) by Kirit Shah, fall under this 
category. Similarly, the multimedia packages for teaching Assamese, Hindi, 
Kannada, Oriya, Tamil, Telugu and several other Indian languages 
prepared by CARLA (The Centre for Advanced Research on Language 
Acquisition, Minnesota http://carla.acad.umn.edu) is in line with the learning 
from technology view. In all these packages, the technology is used to trans- 
mit knowledge either about the content or about a particular structure, and 
include all the exercises given at the end of a lesson in textbooks. The ac- 
quisition of knowledge is shaped by the static structure of the lessons. In the 
CARLA website, particularly, the material preparation is concerned with 
increasing the range of contents, Ianguage-culture reflections. These are in- 
tended that technology be used for learning just as textbooks, encyclo- 
paedias, dictionaries, glossaries etc. are used. The learning assumptions 
underlying this relationship is that learners are passive recipients of 
knowledge/information and that learning can be context-independent and 
students need no spegial training for transfer of knowledge. Reviewing 
several multimedia packages, Davies and Crowther (1995), examining 
several multimedia packages, observe that most of them use the drill-and- 
practice approach and embed learning in realistic and relevant contexts. But 
they do not involve any sort of knowledge construction because the lessons are 
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presented in a pre-conceived format, which have to be absorbed by learners. 
Multimedia is seen as a technology for transmission of information. 


An illustration for learning from multimedia: Teaching of tense: The method 
of teaching consists of preparing a lesson that is replete with statements in 
past tense. "Rama went to the market. He bought some fruits. He met his 
friends." The tense markers are highlighted. Sometimes, the lessons are ac- 
companiéd with a list of other verbs along with their past tense. Students 
read through the lesson. Then they have to answer some questions and ex- _ 
ercises. If they answer all the questions/exercises correctly, they get some 
score that indicates their knowledge of past tense. A high score means that 
students have learnt the past tense. 


In learning with, the technology is used as a cognitive tool in con- 
structing knowledge acquisition process. The tool is an intellectual partner 
facilitating critical thinking, problem-solving and higher-order learning. The 
use of multimedia does not focus on information per se, the emphasis is on 
what is done with the information. Such a perspective sees learning and 
-knowledge development as a process of construction wherein learners play 
an active role. Learners bring their past experiences to the process of learn- 
ing. Further, learning takes place in a context and transfer of knowledge is 
not automatic but has to be constructed. The interactive elements in multi- 
media are such that they allow students flexibility in shaping their 
knowledge development. To make multimedia a learning with cognitive tool, 
focus is shifting to development of programs emphasizing on "constructivist 
learning environments" (Papert 1993). E.g. 


Teaching of Past Tense: The lesson on past tense does not have any par- 
ticular structure. Instead the structure of the lesson emerges as the learner 
proceeds in the task of learning. Many situations are created giving oppor- 
tunities for the learners to learn past tense. sometimes, an imaginary char- 
acter is introduced. This character starts saying, "tell me what happened 
yesterday" and makes the learner go down the memory lane to recall some 
past event. Or, a virtual road is created; an accident is staged with the 
learner as a witness. Then, the learner is asked to describe the event. After 
the description, the learher marks the verbs that indicate past tense. There- 
by, the learner has constructed the sense of past tense. In this type of ac- 
tivity, past tense is not taught as discrete fragmented item. Moreover, by 
making the learner to use past tense in concrete discourse contexts, the 


sense made of past tense by the learner becomes more meaningful to the 
learner. 
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Learning With: Multimedia as a Cognitive Tool 


Before discussing multimedia as a cognitive tool, it is essential to 
realize that multimedia is used in three types of environments: (a) stand- 
alone, (b) web - also called the distributed learning environments and (c) a 
~ combination of both these environments. In a stand-alone environment, 
single person uses the computer and the learning material is presented 
either on diskette or CD Rom, with or without local area network connec- 
tions. In the distributed environment, multimedia is used with internet con- 
nections and has spatially distributed users with different platforms like 
Windows or Mackintosh. From a cognitive perspective, the use of multi- 
media on CD Rom allows for the use of word-processors, power points, 
clip-art images, and other graphics and audio-visuals, and promotes learn- 
ing based on concrete and (virtually) real contexts. But, the use of these 
alone do not qualify multimedia to be a cognitive tool because the learners 
continue to have little or no role to play in constructing the learning. The 
technology merely makes the learners to absorb knowledge that has been 
pre-conceived and presented in a particular format by others. Such a use of 
technology allows for knowledge transmission. 


This raises the question about the features that make multimedia a 
cognitive tool, wherein learners learn with technology. Generally, two re- 
lated features have been posited. They are (a) knowledge construction and 
(b) interactive/collaborative learning. Both these features transform multi- 
media to a leaming with technology. 


Knowledge Construction 


There has been considerable paradigm shift in our understanding of 
how learning takes place. The earlier set of assumptions looked at mind as a 
blank sheet, learners being passive recipients of knowledge, learning taking 
place independent of context and transfer of knowledge being automatic 
and de-contextualized. These assumptions, generally referred to as be- 
haviouristic assumptions, have given way to the realization that learners are 
active constructors of knowledge, and that both learning and transfer of 
knowledge are context-bound processes and require content training as 
well. These changes in assumptions have had its impact on teaching 
methods as well from the trial and error-practice-drill learning (only) to a 
more holistic and cognitive approach towards learning. Concomitantly, the 
emphasis in teaching has also undergone changes from teaching to learning 
to instruction to providing conditions that facilitate knowledge construction. 
In this type of construction, the focus is on content as well as the process; in 
learning the subject matter and on learning how to learn. In essence, the 
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process of instruction has to support knowledge construction. In using 
multimedia for learning, attention is on designing learning environments 
that make learners to actively create their own knowledge by trying to make 
sense out of the material that is presented to them (Mayer 1999). 


A constructive learning environment necessarily involves an interac- 
tive environment also. This brings us to the second feature, i.e. interactivity. 


Interactivity 


This is a deceptively simple concept. At the surface level, all multi- 
media are supposed to be interactive. But, an understanding of the concept 
of interactivity belies the validity of this pre-supposition. The technological 
sense of interactivity has been distinguished from its linguistic sense (Heath 
REF). In the technological sense, interactivity is transmission of informa- 
tion from the learner to the machine whereas in the linguistic sense, there is 
a reciprocity of information transmission. Schwier and Misanchuk (1993) 
also differentiate between different levels of interactivity, each level being 
qualitatively different from the other. They are, the reactive (in response to 
a given stimuli), proactive (user generation of unique constructions) and 
mutual (artificial intelligence). They note that a system that has higher 
quality of interactivity provides more opportunity for ‘meaningful mental 
engagement’ of the learners. 


A truly interactive system, according to Giardina (1992), has three 
components, viz. control, adaptability and intelligence. Such interactive en- 
vironments are not static with fixed roles played by the teacher and learner; 
rather, they share a dynamic relationship, the roles depending on the learn- 
ing context and individual needs. So, control and initiative are in flux. Multi- 
media with interactive learning environments endowed therefore is able to 
monitor the interactions of the user and react accordingly. Listservs are an 
example of such a system of interaction. It allows for dialogues between the 
student and teacher so that problematic issues in learning can be sorted, 
concepts can be better understood. It also helps learners to keep abreast 
with the latest developments and to seek geographically dispersed experts’ 
help in knowledge construction. Conferencing software is another instance 
of interaction where spatially separated learners can work in groups on 
projects. 


In learning second language, for example, learners can interact with 
other language-learners/native speakers of the second language over the in- 
ternet, through e-mails*and listservs. The exchange between/among them 
help development of knowledge of second language and culture. 
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Language Learning With Multimedia 


The use of multimedia for constructionist language-learning involves 
constant and creative interplay of two aspects, viz. (a) internally building 
linguistic knowledge through external manipulations, (b) externalizing inter- 
nal knowledge for further construction of knowledge of language. It entails 
two assumptioas for the teaching-learning processes and curriculum 
preparation. They are: 


@ A whole-language approach as opposed to teaching discrete facts/struc- 
tures of language 7 


@ Language-learning, to be relevant and meaningful, has to be contextual- 
ized in community of practices - by way of experiential learning. 


There are very few programs that make us of the constructionist ap- 
proach for language-teaching with multimedia. Some of these are: the 
teaching grammar (Blyth 1997), use of stories for constructing knowledge of 
language by Cassell (1999), and teaching of Japanese as foreign language 
(Rose 1996). 


Blyth is concerned with the teaching about aspects and its difference 
from tense for adult teacher trainees. Aspects are related to speakers 
perspectives while tense is concerned with temporal location of events. 
Blyth uses the process of constructing narratives by the learners. After the 
narration is completed, learners have to identify the foregrounded and 
backgrounded features of narrative. The link between the aspectual choice 
and speakers’ perception is brought out. The narrative of a common inci- 
dent by all the learners is another method that has been used by Blyth. The 
narrations are compared to show the linkage between aspect and percep- 
tion. On the basis of these linkages, the learners are made to perceive that 
aspects are related to speakers’ perspectives and are different from tense. 


Cassell uses words as building blocks for story-telling and listening 
situations for teaching English to children. In this program, an animated 
character engages and the learner in a social exchange passes toys and 
swaps stories. As the exchange proceeds, children’s narrative is noticed to 
become more advanced and sophisticated. Tell-Tale is another strategy for 
teaching language through stories. This program is like a caterpillar whose 
body is segmented into five parts and can be assembled in any order. Inter- 
nally, each part has a recorder. The learner has to tell a part of the story 
into each of the segmented piece. After completing the story, learner as- 
sembles the parts into any order they want. They can change the order and 
see its effect on the caterpillar. This switching of order makes learners real- 
ize that stories are made up of different parts; the sequencing of the parts 
can be changed to affect the coherence of the story. They have the visual, 
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auditory, tactile and textual experience of the story. In addition, the notions 
of textual organization and coherence are not abstract to the learner. In- 
stead, the learner experiences them by active construction. 


Another program uses different layouts to make learners experience 
alternative viewpoints (Durbridge and Stratfold 1996). In this, a statement is 
presented in the forms of poetry and prose. Learners are told to read both 
and give their opinion on what is lost/gained in both the presentations. The 
learners’ attention is drawn to different meanings gained from different pat- 
terns of stress, spacing, separation of compound words (e.g. ‘rain water’ - 
rain comes in the first line and water in the second line [see appendix]), 
speed of reading etc. Such an experiencing of alternative viewpoints sup- 
ports multiple learning and representations. 


The fourth program is on teaching of Japanese as a foreign language 
using direct method. The program helps learners to learn vocabulary, gram- 
mar and sentence structures through ‘meaningful self-directed activities’. It 
is called the Zengo Sayu (Rose 1996) and makes use of a virtual environ- 
ment for teaching Japanese. The target vocabulary consists of five colours 
(red, blue, white, black, yellow), two nouns (box, table), five prepositions 
(‘on’, ‘under’, ‘next to’, ‘front’, ‘behind’) and two verbs (‘is’, ‘put’). Students 
are exposed to grammar, pronunciation and syntax of rine in the con- 
text of their interaction and experiences in the environment. The environ- 
ment is designed to be experienced totally in Japanese without the need for 
English translation, ensuring a total immersion language experience for the 
student. Linguistically, the lessons are geared towards identification and 
recognition and build relationships between language and meanings. They 
exploit both comprehension and production of language. The learners learn 
through activities. There are two sets of activities. In one, the learner follows 
the instructions of multimedia. On hearing the statement, "keep the box 
under the table" in Japanese, the learner has to carry out the task. The ac- 
tivities become increasingly complex. In another kind of activity, the learner 
gives a set of commands and the machine carries them out. The learner, for 
instance, has to say, "place the yellow box above the blue box" and the 
machine carries this out. This activity emphasizes on language production 
by matching the activity of the machine with the command of the learner. 
The learner can also check from the machine’s manipulation of box whether 
the intended meaning was conveyed or not. The program consists a four 
learning modes, viz.: 


@ http://www firsthand.com/Creations/Zengo L.gif: Building of basic vocabulary 
through experience and listening. 


@ Perceive and act according to instructions. 
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@ Query on specific relationship between objects. : 


@ Follow verbal commands and build objects. 


In all these programs, the learners learn language by constructing it 
on the basis of her/his experiences. The method of learning is non-linear. 


http://www. firsthand.com/Creations/Zengo2.gif: The learner sets the pace of 
learning. The learner through interaction with the "other" constructs and 
modifies knowledge system. 


Conclusion 


The use of multimedia for language teaching, by itself cannot 
promote better learning. Learning from multimedia is a replication of learn- 
ing in the classroom, with more added features. Multimedia to be an effec- 
tive tool for promotion of learning has to provide for construction of 
knowledge of language. Better learning is not an outcome of better ways of 
instruction; rather, it is a product of more opportunities to construct 
knowledge of language (Papert 1993). The focus of those involved in 
preparation of design should be on how best to use technology to help stu- 
dents to develop the capacity of thinking creatively and critically through 
language. To achieve these, multimedia should not be used as a tool from 
which language is learnt. Instead, it has to be used as a tool to learn, with 
which language is learnt. 
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APPENDIX 


_ Prose: So much depends upon a red wheelbarrow glazed with rain water be- 
side the white chickens. 


Poetry 


The Red Wheelbarrow 
so much depends 
upon 

a red wheel 

barrow 

glazed with rain 
water 

beside the white 
chickens. 


[Taken from Durbridge, N.H. & Stratfold, M.P. 1966] 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


Review 


COMPARATIVE DRAVIDIAN LINGUISTICS: CURRENT 
PERSPECTIVES. Bhadriraju Krishnamurti. 2001. Oxford 
University Press Inc. New York. Pp. xxii, 417. 


This volume comprising reprints of twenty solid articles published 
during the period from 1955 to 1998 spanning more than four decades in 
the blooming academic career of Prof. Bh. Krishnamurti, a brilliant pedant 
of Dravidian linguistics, is a master piece of outstanding overall accomplish- 
ments of the author in gauging the origin, growth and development of 
Dravidian comparative studies from the dawn of the pre-Caldwellian days 
with a multi directional approach viz. (i) Searching of new data: to compile 
cognates and setting up of correspondences in various Dravidian languages 
during the pre-DED days as evinced in chapter 1 and in Telugu Verbal 
Bases, 1961, (u) Application of distinct theoretical models to test their 
feasibilities and solve several enigmatic problems probing some from the 
angle of rigorous, scrupulous neogrammarian thesis of the 19th century 
(chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 6); a few from the later diverse areal and lexical dif- 
fusion model (chapters 9, 10, 13, 20); certain others from the much recent 
transformational generative approach (chapters 11, 12, 15) and yet others 
from the pattern of convergence and typology (chapters 16, 18) - all rein- 
forcing the relevance of the respective theories of sound change and histori- 
cal perspectives, (iii) Critical survey studies: to take stock of the whole work 
done in the field at periodical intervals to assess the progress attained and 
to indicate the scope of further studies (chapters 5, 14, 21). All the reprints 
appear essentially unchanged: save with updating postscripts of exigencies 
besides a brief glimpse of the landmarks in comparative Dravidian studies 
of the 20th century with an intention for preparing a comprehensive new 
comparative Dravidian grammar, the strenuous endeavour of which he had 


already begun (chapter 21:379). 


The content of these articles are too familiar to the present genera- 
tion decidedly the teacher and the taught in comparative Dravidian to com- 
ment upon comprehensively as several issues explored here have been 
critically examined and reiterated by scholars before and after the publica- 
tion of these papers. Besides many problems on PDr. reconstructions are 
the aftermath of the cumulative trials of the predecessors and contemporaries, 
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certain aspects of which were atoned by partial modification, total rejection 
and/or addition of the author’s novel ideas unfolding his progressive think- 
ing-and that of the collective mind of the comparative Dravidianists in 
general but with reservations. In lieu of an abridged article-wise review, a 
broad topic-wise one on issues considering the overall output of this volume 
seems appropriate in the wake of Krishnamurti’s vision and mission as well, 
in Comparative Dravidian studies that sustains for about half a century. 


Though scholars believe and sometimes declare that considerable 
progress has been attained in Dravidian comparative studies since Caldwell | 
in a peking order viz. phonology, morphology, etymology, sub-grouping, 
areal linguistics, distant genetic relationship of Dravidian with other lan- 
guage families in India and outside and lastly syntax, there are problems 
aplenty in this discipline yet to be solved and which require rigorous further 
investigation such as the following: 


1. The Dravidian family of languages and dialects 


The Dravidian languages were reckoned as a closely knit group as 
early as 1816 by F.W. Ellis. Prior to that, some languages were studied by 
scholars but not deemed as affiliated to a single family. It was B.H. 
Hodgson who first used Dravidian as a cover term to include both 
Dravidian and Munda speakers. However, only after Bishop Caldwell’s 
pioneering work, A Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian 
Family of Languages in 1856 that even the name of the family as Dravidian 
was fully established. 


Caldwell had initially enumerated only 12 Dravidian languages (Ta., 
Ma., Te. Canarese, Tu., Kod., To., Ko., Gond, Khond., Kur, Malt.) but 
added a note on Brahui in the Appendix to his 2nd edition (1875). Grierson 
in LSJ Vol. IV. (1906) had mentioned 14 languages and 4 dialects, the addi- 
tional languages being Kolami and Brahui and the dialects: Korava, Kaikadi, 
Trula of Tamil and Badaga of Kannada. | 


_ Krishnamurti in his 1969 article (chapter 5:99) depicts a precise pic- | 
ture of the development of Comparative Dravidian studies in India and 
abroad evaluating the contribution of indigenous and foreign scholars, both 
by providing bibliographical sources with aforesaid topical breakdown of 
contributions that took place before 1947 and after two decades till 1966 
where he mentions about 22 Dravidian languages including Koya. Similarly 
chapter i4 delineates brief critical assessment of comparative Dravidian 
studies for the subsequent 14 years till 1980 the terminal year at which he 
wounded up his second stock-taking account. Herein all he had considered 
publications which explicitly dealt with only comparative Dravidian 
problems and avoided non-historical pursuits even if they might indirectly 
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help historical comparative studies. The 24 languages reckoned (chapter 
14:244-5) had been classified into 4 subgroups viz. (i) SDr. (8)-Ta. Ma. Ka. 
Kod. To. Ko. Ir. Tu. (i) SCDr. or SDr II. (8)-Te. Gon. Koya. Kond. Kui. 
Kuvi. Pengo. Manda. (iit) CDr. (5)- Kol. Nk. Par. Oll. Gad. (iv) NDr. (3)- 
Kur. Malt. Br. 


Krishnamurti further mentions about Ramakrishna Reddy’s report 
(private communication) of Indi and Ave as two other ‘languages’ closely re- 
lated to Pengo and Manda spoken in Orissa (chapter 14:245; chapter 
21:378) which, however, is an inadvertent misapprehension as witnessed by 
the latter’s statement (personal communication with me, May 2001) that 
Indi and Ave are neither two languages nor dialects - they are synonymous 
usage. for one and the same speech form spoken in the Kalhandi and 
Koraput districts of Orissa, referred to as Khond by non-tribals. No authen- 
tic information about the population is available as they are officially 
grouped under Khond tribes. However, the estimated population of Ave is 
below 5,000 and that of Avut between 7,000 and 8,000 as per field survey. It 
was Ramakrishna Reddy who discovered Ave and Avut as two distinct 
Dravidian speech forms in 1979 while doing field work at Manda language 
and later guided two researchers for further work on these speech forms 
(c.f. Ramaih, 1982; Subba Rao, 1982). Avut is also spoken by a section of the 
Kondh tribe living in the highlands of Thumal Rampur and Kalhandi dis- 
tricts of Orissa. Within Thumal Rampur Block, there are five different 
Kondh speeches - Manda, Pengo, Ave, A?e and Avut. The Ave and Avut 
speakers feel that they are separate linguistic groups despite having great 
socio-cultural commonness with Manda and Pengo. The Avut designate 
themselves as Parjas whereas the local Oriya speakers call them as Khonds. 
Phonologically and lexically, Avut shares some features with Manda 
whereas morphologically and syntactically it is much closer to Pengo. 
Regarding the speakers own rating both Ave and Avut speech forms are dis- 
tinct from the neighbouring languages. Normally, the names of the majority 
of tribal Dravidian languages are formed by the etymological root ki, ko, or 
mal meaning ‘hill’ or ‘mountain’ whereas it is interesting to note that in the 
case of Ave and Avut they are christened as such in consonance with the oc- 
- currence of a grammatical feature of non-past negative of IIp. negative 
neuter singular. The native speakers intuition might be responsible for reck- 
oning this particular grammatical element as a distinct marker contrary to 
that in the neighbouring speech forms in which the non-past Ip. neuter 
singular is any one such as akay, avu or a?e. The meaning of this predicative 
negative base is ‘is not’ or ‘is not so’. which is formed by the addition of -vu- 
to the verbal stem a- ‘to be’, ‘to become’ followed by Ip. non-masculine 
singular person. c.g. 
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Ave (i) evan nikran ave ‘he is not a good person’ 


Ayut (i) edan nekraka aviithe ‘that is not good’ 
(ii) idan akay basa avuthe ‘this is not Akay (Pengo) language’ 


Recently’, Ramakrishna Reddy has used Jndi-Awe as the name of 
the language and stated that the word indi indicates an interrogative, IIIp., 
neuter, Sg. which means ‘what, or which one’. According to him, /ndi-Awe iS 
an independent speech and not a dialect. The Speakers are bilinguals in 
their mother tongue with proficiency in the local dialect of Oriya and the 
impact of Oriya on grammatical and lexical items is noticeable. It also 
shares many traits with Manda, Pengo, Konda, Kui, Gondi and Telugu. 
Structurally, it is closer to Manda and Kuvi, sharing both innovations and 
retentions with these languages. However, the language vs. dialect status of 
these speech forms is yet to be ascertained. 


Krishnamurti (1980: chapter 14:244) considered Koya as a separate 
language but in his 1998 subgrouping diagram he has excluded it but in- 
cluded Ollari under CDr. subgroup making a total of 23 languages while in 
the present volume (chapter 21:381) he has shown 26 languages - the new 
members being Kurumba, Ollari and Naikri. No detailed study on Dravidian 
subgrouping and assignment of new membership within subgroups and 
their relationships has been done since Subrahmanyam (1971: 505-531), 
Zvelebil (1990: 56-8), Krishnamurti (1998: 64-79; 2001: 379-81). The total 
number of Dravidian languages dealt within these studies varies from 21 to 
26. Even the position of Kurumba, Ollari, Naikri, Koraga as separate lan- 
guages is unclear. Mention of any number beyond 22 to the status of lan- 
guage at present is only tentative unless proved otherwise on comparative 
grounds. Manoharan’s (2001:92) placement of four more speech forms as 
languages viz. Belari, Palu Kurumba, Jenu Kunumba and Kasaba raising the 
number to 30 is equally untenable. 


The present Dravidian family consists of 22 well established lan- 
guages besides more than double the number of tribal dialects forming a 
total of about 70 distinct speech forms. (c.f. Krishnamurti 1992). Among 
these, some may in the final analysis, turn out to be distinct languages, a 
number of others as dialects of one or the other Dravidian languages and a 
few as admixtures of two or more languages/dialects which have to be con- 
firmed by detailed comparative reconstructions and_ establishment of 
genetic links. The language vs. dialect status is dubious for certain speech 
forms as there is little supporting material and evidence to consider them as 
separate languages. For instance, Ollari and Kondekar Gadaba are deemed 
as dialects of the same language as Gadaba(O) and Gadaba (S) by Burrow 


* Ina paper presented at the 29th AICDL held at the ISDL campus from 10-12 February, 2002. 
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languages. Similarly, Naikri is treated as a dialect of Kolami and Naiki of 
Chanda as separate language by Burrow & Emeneau but Krishnamurti con- 
siders Naikri and Naiki as distinct languages (chapter 21 380-381). Krish- 
namurti says however, (i) in the absence of supporting data and evidence, 
he considers both Naikri and Naiki as separate languages, (ii) Thomasaiah 
who did a comparative study of Kol. Naikri and Naiki has shown that they 
are Closer together but did not establish that Naikri is closer to Kol. than to 
Naiki of Chanda, (iii) At least one feature that distinguishes these two 
speech forms is the presence of a number of indigenous words with initial 
Vd. aspirated stops which are not shared by other CDr. and any other Dr. 
languages (chapter 21:380-381). Will these criteria suffice to reckon two 
speech forms as separate languages in unequivocal terms? Besides, many 
scholars who worked on descriptive grammars of tribal dialects claim the 
respective speech forms as separate languages, which on closer scrutiny 
cannot be sustained. Herein comes the language vs. dialect controversy to 
the fore, demanding an abiding and acceptable solution. A rigorous refor- 
mulation of existing criteria, parameters, evolution and application of a 
scientific methodology may perhaps solve the intricate problems concerning 
the language-dialect frontier, the lack of which urges undue claims and 
counter-claims which eventually creates the existing indeterminacy of the 
total number of Dr. languages which varies from 21 to 30 in the writings of 
several scholars and subsequent problems in sub-grouping. To overcome all 
these, a critical assessment of the notion of language vs. dialect, macro vs. 
micro linguistic areas, a thorough reclassification including subgrouping of 
numerous tribal speech forms on the basis of reconstruction delineating the 
shared innovations etc. are essential. 


In tune with Krishnamurti’s survey articles (chapters 5, 14), Subrah- 
manyam had made a brief survey and some critical comments on the con- 
tribution to comparative Dravidian studies from 1980 to 1988 (JDL 17.1. 
1988). The gist of the selected contributions can be seen in the brief century 
assessment of Krishnamurti (chapter 21). A detailed survey study based on 
these lines with critical evaluation of major development in comparative 
Dravidian since Caldwell with observations of additional materials that have 
accumulated so far, suggesting modifications or rejecting certain existing 
statements, rules etc. would mark the mainstream development in compara- 
tive Dravidian for the last century and a half. : 


2. Phonology © 


Substantial work has been done in Dravidian comparative phonology 
since Caldwell commencing from Emeneau’s Sketch (1959; 1970) through 
Krishnamurti’s Telugu Verbal Bases (1961) following the book-length treatment 
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by Zvelebil (1970) and Subrahmanyam (1983) consolidating the significant 
contributions of K.V. Subbiah, L.V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Denis Bray, Meile, 
Burrow, Emeneau, Bhattacharya, Andronov, Kumaraswamy Raja and those 
of others on several aspects found scattered in different journals, and peri- 
odicals led to a systematic, rigorous, methodological reconstruction of PDr. 
phonemes-vowels, consonants, consonant clusters, their reflexes with con- 
ditioning factors and alternations, phonological structure of roots and suf- 
fixes in 22 well confirmed languages. This does not mean that work on 
comparative phonology has come to a standstill with unanimous agreement 
among Dravidianists on all aspects. 


Regarding the PDr. phonemic inventory, all scholars concur on the 
reconstruction of 5 short vowels i, e, a, 0, u with their long counterparts, 6 vl. 
stops p, tt t, c, k, 3 laterals J, J, 1, a flap r and two continuants v, y. However, 
concerning nasals, opinion differs. For instance, Emeneau (1969), Zvelebil 
(1970), Krishnamurti (1958; 2001. chapter 18:308) agree in the reconstruc- 
tion of only 4 nasals: m, n, n, A whereas Subrahmanyam (1983:40) has 
reconstructed the alveolar nasal also as it contrasts with the dental nasal in 
old Tamil which is indefensible on comparative grounds according to Krish- 
namurti. Subramoniam (1968) argued for six nasals corresponding to the six 
vl. stops. However, nasal reconstruction requires a thorough re-investiga- 
tion. Besides, Krishnamurti had proposed the reconstruction of a PDr. 
laryngeal “H to account for the few reflexes of Tamil aytam represented as 
(A) in deictic forms such as ahtu, ihtu and numeral pahtu etc. as early as 
1963. However, prior to and after that several scholars had studied the char- 
acteristic features and evolution of it in detail. Both Kuiper (1958) and 
Meenakshisundaram (1965) consider @ytam as the allophones of geminated 
vl. stops mainly based on such forms as muttitu, kattitu etc. 


Subramoniam (1962) considers it as an allophone of J, J, v on the 
basis of its partial complementation with the three phonemes assigning only 
a dependent status. Balasubramanian (1976) on the contrary says that it is 
better to consider aytam as an independent proto-phoneme illustrating its 
distribution in single words and behaviour in sandhi in Tolkappiyam, San- 
gam classics and later writings. According to Subrahmanyam (1983), al- 
though a laryngeal explains the alternation of “VCC and “VC in a sizable 
number of PDr. stems as claimed by Krishnamurti, old Tamil @ytam directly 
representing the laryngeal is questionable since the former lacks a single 
place of articulation whereas its point of articulation depended on the fol- 
lowing stop. Besides in sandhi, (A) is a substitute of J, /, v and in such cases, 
it cannot be the original sound. 


Krishnamurti (1997; chapter 19 in this volume) after a detailed com- 
parative treatment with further data reinforced the reconstruction of PDr 
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“H. His contention is that dytam was a relic reflex of laryngeal “H that 
lengthens a preceding vowel in free forms, geminates a following voiceless 
stop and elides when preceded by a vd. apical stop or sonorant which 
properties also occur in other parts of the vocabulary and grammatical 
items. The reconstruction of PDr. laryngeal “H which would explain these 
aberrant phonological realizations according to Krishnamurti however, has 
not won general acceptance. For Andronov (2001:6), it is a far-fetched one. 


Krishnamurti’s treatment of i/e and w/o alternations in SDr. (chapter 
2), later known as SDr. umlaut is noteworthy since it is an advancement 
from that of Burrow (1940) who observed the neutralization between high 
and mid vowels in radical syllables in the literary languages, Tamil- 
Malayalam as contrasted to Kannada-Telugu within SDr. in the environ- 
ment preceding a single consonant followed by a low vowel a in the next 
syllable. Though Sreekantaiya (1935) and Burrow (1940) had already noted 
the change and environment, Krishnamurti had explicitly stated the con- 
ditioning factors and the rules to reconstruct the original vowel qualities fol- 
lowing Burrow by positing a three stage development of the sound change 
which has now been widely accepted. 


(i) at PDr. stage all the five vowels occurred without change in radical syll- 
able followed by 4 u, a in the next syllable. 


(ii) at PSDr. stage radical high vowels (i, u) merged with mid vowels (¢, 0) 
when followed by the low vowel (a) in the next syllable. 


(iii) these mid vowels became high vowels in early Lt. Ta. Ma. This was 
only a unidirectional change of HV merging with MV and thestr. 
radical vowels remain unchanged before HV or ¢. 


However, the remarks of Subrahmanyam (1983: 213) regarding this 
change as due to structural pressure seems valid whereas Andronov’s no- 
tion of hypercorrection is untenable as some of the tribal dialects of 
_ Malayalam viz. kani, veda, Malapulaya where the high vowels are retained. 
Now in the context of Te. being put under SCDr. sub-group the question 
that arises is : how Ka. and Te. belonging to different subgroups did share 
the same sound change in identical environments? However, Krishnamurti 
tackled this problem in 1970 when he suggested that in addition to Ta.-Ka. 
group PSDr. should include the Te.-Manda group of languages and 
renamed the former as SDr.I and the latter as SCDr. thereby demonstrating 
that the change involved was at the undivided stage of PSDr. to which also 
differences of opinion exists among scholars. Subrahmanyam (1983) how- 
ever, is of the view that the change in Te. took place at a later stage due to 
areal contact and it is independent of other SDr. languages which on the 
contrary according to Krishnamurti is unacceptable because, had it been 
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due to areal influence the Parji-Gadaba group should also have been 
covered by this change which seems proper. 


PDr. ‘/ (chapter 3) originally published in 1958, is a well-docu- 
mented paper where 40 typical etymological groups showing the various 
reflexes of / in different Dravidian languages and their developments out- 
lined succinctly stating that it is the most peculiar of PDr. phonemes with a 
queer phonetic value furnishing the descriptions given by traditional gram- 
marians. It is preserved in the old stages of literary Ta. Ma. Ka. Tu., certain 
caste and regional dialects of Ta. Ma. and in Parji as r. To update the study, 
he draws further lexical items encountered later from several languages and 
dialects except Malayalam and included this in the postscript to explain the 
reflexes of the sound stating that PDr. “/ has merged with almost every pos- 
sible sound in the coronal region, obstruent, sonorant, affricate, fricative 
and glide viz. r, J, J, 7, s, c, 5, s, d, w, y besides merging with zero in several 
languages. 


Only Toda shows w. However, no subgroups can be demarcated in 
the absence of clear isoglosses except the only possible exception of “/ > r 
in SCDr. He further asserts that “/ was retained until recently and later 
merged with several phonemes owing to its typological oddity in the 
broader Indian linguistic area. 


In Malayalam, the reflexes and substitutes of / to a large extent 
demarcate the caste/communal and regional dialect boundaries. The 
reflexes of this sound as observed in the study of various dialects of 
Malayalam especially with those of the Ezhava/Tiyya dialects (Subramoniam: 
1974) spoken throughout Kerala not found mentioned in Kusalappa Gowda 
(1976), Subrahmanyam (1983) and Krishnamurti (2001) are noted: J, y, t ¢, 
Vhs WYs Dh Vs & 8B 8 8, hy L. 


Zis retained in the literary dialect and the standard colloquial speech 
of Malayalam. It occurs in all districts of Kerala. For instance, in such words 
as koli ‘hen’, vali ‘path’, kelakku ‘east’, kelannu ‘tuber’, pulu ‘worm’, kaluttu 
‘neck’, kalukkolu ‘bamboo pole’, kolu ‘blade of a plough’, tale ‘below’, kaluta 
‘donkey’. 


y as a reflex occurs in the Harijan and Muslim dialects besides the 
uneducated Ezhava and Nair dialects of erstwhile Malabar region 
predominantly in the Northern districts of Kerala viz. Kannur, Kozhikode, 


Malappuram and Palghat. E.g. / is replaced by y in all the above items such 
as koyl, vayi etc. | 


t occurs in a few instances in the Tiyya dialect spoken in northern 
most villages of Kasargod in Kannur District which is one of the marked 
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features that separate it as a distinct dialect area. It may be a phonemic re- 
placement rather than a regular reflex as it is not found in any of the lan- 
guages and dialects investigated so far. E.g. ketakku ‘east’, ketannu ‘tuber’, 
putu ‘worm’ etc. 


? - loss of J with vowel lengthening in verbs before past tense mor- 
pheme -nn-, such as vinu < vil-nn-u ‘fell’, tanu < tal-nn-u ‘down’ in most of 
the dialects. It also occurs in nouns such as kekku ‘east’ kennu ‘tuber’ mainly 
in Kannur and Kozhikode districts. 


yj, yy, jj which are peculiar to Muslim dialect is also noticed less fre- 
quently in the Ezhava/Tiyya dialects of papiabet due to contact with the 
former. E.g. puyju/puyyu/pujju ‘worm’. 


vy occurs in Kannur, Kozhikode and Palghat. E.g. kavuttu ‘neck’, kovu 
‘blade of plough’, kavuta ‘donkey’. 


& gg occurs in Kozhikode and Palghat. E.g. kogu/kogeu ‘blade of a 
plough’. 

5 occurs sporadically in Palghat. E.g. kosi ‘hen’, pusu ‘worm’. 

§ occurs in Kannur and Kozhikode. E.g. pusu ‘worm’. 

h occurs in Kozhikode. E.g. kahuttu ‘neck’, kahukkolu ‘bamboo pole’ 


/ occurs sporadically in Trivandrum due to Tamil influence in such 
instances as koli ‘hen’, kelannu ‘tuber’, kaluta ‘donkey’. 


In Dravidian Nasals in Brahui (chapter 6), Krishnamurti’s skill of the 
neo-grammarian precision of rule formulation and invocation of analogy for 
explaining the irregularities as due to an earlier inner regularity is clearly 
perceptible especially in manipulating the comparatively small data of 
etymological items supporting Brahui initial d- corresponding to n- of other 
languages derived from PDr. “n-. 


For instance, following Emeneau’s establishment of Br. d- as a reflex 
of PDr. “n- with the six definite etymological groups and pointing out six 
others stating that they are ‘in unexplained contrast with “n- > Br. n-’, 
Krishnamurti has demonstrated that excepting one, all the groups showing “n- 
> Br. d- is in 1, complementation with “n- > Br. n-; _the former before 
reconstructed “1, @ and the latter before non-FV. *a, i, 6 where a split of 
PDr. “n- into d- a n- occurred in complementary environments in Brahui. 
Besides Br. forms with n- followed by a FV. are later borrowings from Indic 
and Iranian languages. 


Regarding the exception of “n- > Br. n-/d- in Ip. sg. pronoun nz, 
one of the explanations given by Krishnamurti is that 1 which presumably 
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became “di- by sound change, could have been restored analogically owing 
to the preponderance of n- forms. Under the analogical influence na- and 
num-, the nominative. di would have been restored to its original shape ni 
after sequences with n- before front vowel was introduced in Brahui 
through borrowing. He has also demonstrated the parallelism between “n-- 
> Br.n-/d- and 'm- > Br. b-/m- before non-front vowels. 


Chapters 9 and 10 offer a firm theoretical contribution to the notion 
of areal and lexical diffusion of sound change based on the study of Wang, 
Chen and Wang and others. Here the author proposes criteria for distin- 
guishing a shared innovation from diffusion and drift by explicating rules 
called (i) apical displacement (ii) cluster simplification in regard to cog- 
nates from 6 languages of SCDr. subgroup, viz. Gondi, Konda, Kut, Kuvi, 
Pengo and Manda and subjected it to a quantitative analysis. Both the rules 
are found in these languages however, each language followed different 
lexical schedule for rule implementation but showing that they belong to a 
common stage of development thereby indicating that a shared innovation 
is a Shared rule in shared cognates; lexical and areal diffusion results from a 
shared rule spreading through successive splits of a language group into in- 
dividual languages. Apical displacement refers to a set of sound changes 
where alveolar and retroflex consonants occurring as C2 in PDr. stems of 
*(C1) VC2-V shift their position and become *(CJ) C2V- in SCDr. sub- 
group. It has affected less than a dozen items at a common stage of this sub- 
group and the rules gradually spread to the rest of the lexicon over the 
following two millennia and the change is still in progress in some languages 
of the group. Viewed from the notion of Sapir’s ‘drift’ i.e. a kind of pre-ex- 
isting design in the ‘pre-dialectic’ stage of a language family producing 
structurally similar results even after centuries of split and separation of its 
members, Krishnamurti avers that what occurred in SCDr. is part of an 
overall ‘pre-dialectic’ drift in the Dravidian family presumably to maintain 
(C)VC structure of the root syllable while favouring even distribution for 
apicals on a par with non-apicals and the gradual elimination of alveolar 
from the six stop system. The areal spread of sound change as due to the 
lexical diffusion of an inherited rule in genetically and geographically con- 
tiguous languages is an ingenious interpretation. 


Chapter 11 deals with the chronological sequences of three 
diachronic phonological rules that took place i in Parji first stated by Krish- 
namurti, viz. (i) vowel raising rule (@ > é) in pre-Parji before alveolar con- 
sonants. E.g. “kal > kel ‘stone’. However, this rule is not applicable before 
the 4, n that resulted from PDr. retroflexes such as “kal- V > Parji. kal 
‘threshing floor’, (ii). de-retroflexion (J, n > J, n) after completion of the 


former change, ii) alveolar stop merger ("t > t/t, “d > d/d) in different 
dialects. 
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Some of these rules are found operative in the synchronic grammar 
of Parji such as the alternation of stem final a with e before plural suffix -/ 
and the differences noted in the phonological structure of the Parji dialects 
have been explained as due to the synchronic and diachronic interaction of 
these rules which have been examined from a transformational frame work. 
His conclusion is that vowel raising sporadically began in nominal inflection 
in pre-CDr. before the plural marker -/ < */ and the retroflexion preceding 
the former as a synchronic morphophonemic process in Parji only, whereas 
it had been lost in Kolami, Naiki, Ollari and Gadaba. Observing Kiparsky’s 
proposal of opacity, transparency etc. in establishing underlying forms in 
generative grammar based on surface alternations, Krishnamurti remarks 
that they seem to correspond broadly to the diachronic-synchronic differen- 
tiation which is largely a continuum rather than dichotomy. In opposition to 
the generative phonologists claim, counter feeding orders are found histori- 
cally more stable and essential in sustaining formal and semantic contrasts 
than feeding orders. 


In chapter 12, Krishnamurti has explicitly demonstrated with 18 
etymological groups the lowering of earlier long mid vowels *@ and *0 in 
Kui-Kuvi which originated from PSCDr. *(C) e/o C-a-. E.g. PDr. *cup-ar 
PSDr. “cow-ar: Konda soru, Kui. saru, Kuvi. haru, Pengo. hor, Manda. jar 
‘salt’. PDr. “é and “0 which are not the effect of apical displacement or 
vowel contraction in this environment are not lowered. On the strength of 
this evidence, Krishnamurti has set up Telugu-Manda group of languages as 
a separate sub-branch called PSCDr. His assumption is that both SDr.I. and 
SCDr. shared the vowel alternation of PDr. “i/"u > PSDr. “e/“o Ca and 
when the phonological sequences contracted in producing long vowels, they 
might have been phonetically lower than @/6 derived from PDr. *@/"6 which 
was like that of é/5. In order to avoid the consequent vocalic asymmetry 
with five short vs. seven long vowels which may arises in this subgroup, the 
é/> were further lowered to @ in Kui-Kuvi and sporadically in other lan- 
guages or else changed to é/o to maintain the five vowel system. 


According to Subrahmanyam (1983:221-2), this assumption lacks any 
supporting evidence that the resultant midvowels fram such contractions 
are different from the original mid vowels. The change “@/"0 > @ antedated 
metathesis or loss of intervening consonant that urges the contraction of the 
two a-s as evidenced by the Gondi dialects where it might have occurred in- 
dependently. E.g. Kui. sadru, Kuvi. han < *cavar < covar > Konda. soru, 
Pen. hor. Krishnamurti’s uniform reconstruction with contraction for proto 
Konda-Pengo-Manda-Kui-Kuvi suffers from the unnaturalness that only in 
proto Kui-Kuvi, the contracted vowels are opener than PDr. “e/"o. Once the 
contracted vowels merge with PDr. ‘e/‘o at an earlier stage, it is impossible 
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for the former to develop allophonic differences that distinguish them from 
the latter at a subsequent stage. 


In another paper (chapter16), Krishnamurti has shown that PDr. 
PFC. \VCCV nt | )VC( V) making this pattern complementary to (C)VCCV 
and a similar change in syllabic structure which occurred in Indo-Aryan 
also approximately at the same time - a case of areal convergence. 


Chapter 18 deals with the major patterns of sound changes in 
. Dravidian where he observes that typologically motivated sound changes 
show a tendency of more regularity when compared to those involving 
simple historical changes. The criteria for distinguishing both types of chan- 
ges have also been mentioned. Historical changes include (1) those internal 
to PDr. and (ii) innovations with reference to major groups, subgroups and 
individual languages, for instance, palatalization,c > s > h > ¢, apical dis- 
placement etc. some of which are universal and others peculiar to 
Dravidian. 


Typological changes contain such as (i) unconditional merger of 
PDr. “a- and ‘y- with n-, ¢-, (ii) the gradual merger of PDr. “t resulting in a 
five-point stop system, (iii) single:double stop contrast becoming vd-:vi. con- 
trast, etc. These changes led to areal convergence between Dravidian and 
Indo-Aryan phonological systems. 


In chapter 20, Krishnamurti has demonstrated how Gondis > h > ¢ is 
a totally regular sound change in some of the regional dialects through lexi- 
cal diffusion. This is a theoretical contribution with the twin aim of showing 
that (i) lexical diffusion can lead to regular sound change when all relevant 
lexical items are affected by the change as in Gondi s > h > @, (ii) itis a 
two-way change, i.e.s > h andh > ¢. The Gondi dialect material shows 
that the change is both phonetically and lexically gradual which aspect was 
pointed out by Wang as one of the mechanism of lexical diffusion while a 
number of other studies focussed on changes that were phonetically abrupt 
_ and lexically gradual. Krishnamurti who is not anti-neo-grammarian 
believes that lexical diffusion is not incompatible with regular sound change 
which he had demonstrated through the Gondi dialects. 


3. Morphophonemics 


Alternations of vowel length in Telugu Verbal Bases (chapter 1) 
though’ primarily deals with verbal bases as the title indicates the -rules 
formed therein embraces other grammatical categories and those of other 
Dravidian languages. The content of this article since long had been in- 
cluded in his TVB. (pp. 288-300). Some of the rules stated here belong to 
the PDr. morphophonemics broadly known as quantitative alternations of 
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vowels and consonants which however, have been widely discussed, for in. 
stance, 1. (C)VC > (C)VC-/#- + V. A root with a long radical vowel fo! 
lowed by single consonant alternates with the corresponding short vo 
when followed by a derivative/formative suffix beginning with a vowel, ii 
(C)VCC > (C)VC-/#- + V. A root with short vowel followed by lone con 
sonant alternates with the corresponding single consonant when followed by 
a vowel. derivaiive. These were later known as Krishnamurti’s and 
Emeneau’s rules respectively. They are complementary which can be 
clubbed into a single rule as shown by Krishnamurti: (C)i/,C/(C)V;CC 
> (C)V,;C/#- + V>. Prosodically, V; and V,;C having the same weight 
which became V; when another syllable was added as in “cupp-ar > *cuw-ar 
‘salt’. 


The PDr. morphophonemic rules have been discussed by several 
scholars, viz. Krishnamurti 1961, 1980, 2001, Emeneau 1970, Zvelebil 1967, 
1970, Sambasiva Rao 1973, 1970, Subrahmanyam, 1975, 1977 and 
Gopinathan 1979. 


Zvelebil has discussed another morphophonemic alternation which 
is not derivational. (C)VC-/ (C)VCC-. According to Krishnamurti, Zvelebil’s 
rule cannot be combined with the other two as it reflects mainly a SDr. 
development in which PDr. *(C)VCC- preserved in Ta. and Ma. merged 
with (C)VC- in other languages and establishing a complementary pattern 
with (C)VCC-. Zvelebil’s alternation is restricted to PDr. morphemes such 
as meétu/mettu ‘mound’, ciini/curru ‘to revolve’ which makes it dubious 
whether it could be reconstructed as PDr. morphophonemic alternation 
whereas presumably it can be shown from different languages supporting 
medial single consonants other than ¢, r after long vowels alternating with 
the corresponding double consonants after short vowels respectively in 
etymologically related root morphemes. 


Sambasiva Rao (1973) while invoking grammatical conditioning as- 
suming it as a better solution to solve the numerous exceptions to the PDr. | 
morphophonemic rules as against Subrahmanyam’s explanation of 
phonological conditioning has stated that where the underlying and derived 
forms belong to the same form class, the rules operate; where the derived 
forms belong to a different form class than the underlyimg form, the rules do 
not operate. In other words the morphophonemic alternations are control- 
led by form classes. Subrahmanyam (1975, 1977) vehemently questioned 
these assumptions which led to an acrimonious debate between them. For 
details of this issue and the mounting exceptions on either side, see 
Gopinathan (1979). Krishnamurti (1980; chapter 14:249) initially supporting 
Rao has remarked that Sambasiva Rao, in a stimulating paper (1973) which 
stirred up a needless controversy (see Subrahmanyam 1975, 1977) dis- 
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covered the conditions under which exceptions to the rules can be stated. 
However, on closer scrutiny (2001, chapter 1:26), he asserts that Rao could 
not show clear cases of verbs derived form nouns followed by derivative 
vowels. Krishnamurti has now explicitly demonstrated that prosodic criteria 
in syllabic patterning explains the various changes illustrated and conse- 
quently the rules are clearly phonological and not conditioned by grammati- 
cal criteria) The so called derivative vowels in Krishnamurti’s and 

*Emeneau’s rules belong to deeper chronological layer in PDr. itself and do 
not carry any discernible semantic content. He further says unequivocally 
that in the final analysis, Sambasiva Rao has not established anything new. 
and the two rules are purely phonological in terms of maintaining equal syll- 
able weight within each member of the same form class; the vowels -a, -i, -u 
are added to heavy-syllabled roots as stem-formatives at a distant past 
within PDr. upholding the firm position maintained by Subrahmanyam and 
supported by Zvelebil, McAlpin and others which is more proper and 
presumptive on comparative grounds. 


4. Morphology 


Contributions in comparative morphology till the last three decades 
were scanty. Certain aspects of Dravidian morphology had been worked out 
especially by Emeneau on kinship terms (1953), numerals one to three 
(1957), demonstrative pronouns in Brahui (1961), past tense formation in 
SDr. (1967); Subrahmanyam on Parji past stem formatives (1964), forma- 
tion of intransitive and transitive stems in Tamil and Kui (1965); Krish- 
namurti on Dravidian derivational morphology in Telugu Verbal Bases 
(1961); personal pronouns (1968) etc. Major contributions after 1970 in- 
clude S. V. Shanmugham’s (1971) Dravidian Noun Morphology, the first 
book-length treatment furnishing large comparative data which can be util- 
ized for further systematic and scientific investigation. Subrahmanyam’s 
Dravidian Verb Morphology (1971) thoroughly discusses the various verbal 
suffixes and provides a strong foundation for further studies. Zvelebil’s 
(1977) comparative morphology is only a sketch. So also Andronov’s (2001) 
Section on morphology though furnishes examples from additional tribal 
dialects is not very comprehensive. 


The synchronic and diachronic comparative studies of 22 well con- 
firmed languages besides the descriptive grammars of a number of tribal 
speech forms by several scholars have now furnished a clear picture of the 
forms, structures and systems of both contemporary Dravidian and Proto- 
Dravidian morphology. This does not mean that there is agreement among 
scholars on all aspects of Dravidian diachronic morphology. Reconstruction 
of morphological categories and aspects are very often confronted with un- 
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certainties and controversies due to loss of contrast, obliteration of seman- 
tic shift, interpose of analogy and sound change, lack of comparative data 
from several known and less known tribal languages, alternate possibilities 
of reconstruction and interpretation of forms and systems etc. Though con- 
siderable work has been done on Dravidian morphology in recent years, a 
more detailed and sophisticated comparative morphology is yet to be written. 


In chapter 4 on Dravidian Personal Pronouns, Krishnamurti provides 
a detailed discussion and citation of forms. Dravidian pronominal system 
comprises (i) personal (11) reflexive (iii) demonstrative and (iv) interroga- 
tive pronouns. Ip. Ip. and Ip. reflexive pronouns are unmarked for gender 
but marked for number. The existence of Excl. Incl. contrast for Lp.pl is a 
unique feature of Dravidian. The III.p. pronoun show gender distinction in 
the sg. (M.F.N.) and human:non-human in the pl. 


The pronouns have undergone considerable changes in their 
phonological, morphological, morphophonemic and semantic develop- 
ments. Though the pronominal system can reliably be reconstructed for 
PDr. there lies differences of opinion among Dravidianists and they dis- 
agree on several details. The I.p.sg. form is PDr. “yan with an oblique “yan-. 
The “ya- in oblique is unstable and simplifies to e or a. The nominative often 
takes an initial n- at the expense of others, besides dropping in several lan- 
guages. In the Te. Kui group of languages, metathesis has obliterated the in- 
itial segments. OTa. has all the three yan, nan, nan. The nominative forms 
shorten the vowel in the oblique yan:yan/en, nam:nam, tan:tan, etc. PDr. 
“yan shows the reflexes en in South and North Dr. subgroups. The Excl. pl. 
takes -m as the regular pl. and the stem “yam:"yam undergoes similar chan- 
ges. The Incl. pl. has an initial n- on the base naém-nam. 


By adopting the clue from Collins and insinuating Burrow’s insight, 
Krishnamurti has reconstructed these forms with an initial “f”- as PDr. 
*nam/"“nam- and interpreted it as a phonemic representation of mor- 
phophonemic *n-yam ‘you and we’ (Excl.) which is equal to ‘we’ (Incl.) in 
which n- is a bound allomorph of Ip. pronominal root. Another Ip. sg. “nan 
was formed by back formation on the analogy of ‘yam:'yan and asserted 
that na-/ne alternation in Ip. sg. and in the Incl.pl. in some of the languages 
can be explained only by reconstructing a PDr. “7-. 


Gopinathan (1979) has noted that ‘regarding the reconstruction of 
*n-yam > “nam, there is some difficulty to conform to it because from the 
phonological point of view initial CC- and combination of this type are not 
available in Dravidian and morphologically n- is considered as the bound al- 
lomorph of the IIp. pronominal root which is prefixed to the root yam and 
that prefixation is also not a feature of Dravidian’. 
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Krishnamurti (2001: 97) however, has discerned that “nan was an 

1 ally created innovation from the proportional pattern yan-yam::?:nam 

PSDr. and is independent of its suggested, presumably speculative pre- 

vidian origin from “n-yam. This modified version in all probability 
seems to be a plausible explanation. 


Burrow, Kandappa Chetty, Shanmugham, Subrahmanyam and 
others who have reconstructed I.pl. (Incl.) as “nam and stated the irregular 
forms in OTe. neému and Kol. Nk. nénd as later developments is a disputable 
conjecture unless proved otherwise. The obliteration and restoration of formal 
and semantic contrast between Excl. and Incl. forms are found in languages 
and dialects which have originally developed a formal contrast of two Ip. 
forms viz. ‘yan:"nan i.e. PSDr. (SDr I and SCDr.) as first noted by Krishnamurti. 


The mismatching of the formal differences in the sg. forms 
(‘yan:*na@n) with the formal and functional difference in the pl. forms (‘yam 
‘Excl.’:" 7am ‘Incl.’) instigated Krishnamurti to ponder over a few theoreti- 
cal possibilities of typological changes that would allow for the sustenance 
of a formally symmetrical yet functionally (semantically) defective pattern in 
the descendant languages through which he grappled all the complex 
anomalous developments in personal pronouns with befitting insights in the 
bounds of comparative reconstruction. However, the controversy still 
remains regarding this reconstruction. 


The IIp. sg. in PDr. is “ntn/*nin- and pl. is “ntm/“nim-, the human pl. 
“nir with the exception of Te-Konda subgroup of CDr. All other languages 
conform to this reconstruction based on their oblique forms whereas due to 
certain phonological and morphological innovations these forms were 
modified in each subgroup. 


Regarding the gender number system, Dravidian gender is lexico- 
grammatical and the distinctions are characterized in demonstrative and in- 
terrogative pronouns, basic and derived nouns, adjectival concord and in 
verbal endings. The gender category denoting semantic specification, viz. + 
animate, + human, + male etc. is one of the most widely debated topic in 
comparative morphology and diverse views exist among scholars regarding 
the PDr. gender system. The gender number categories which are inter- 


twined have to be dealt with as a single system. The semantic range as well - 


as formal contrasts denoting the gender number distinctions in various 
Dravidian languages and dialects with reference to demonstrative pronouns 
vary from one language to the other. Following are the reconstructed 
Dravidian demonstrative pronouns: Also shown on the next page are the ac- 
tual pronominal forms from a few additional tribal dialects. For detailed 
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iy als Sisk, pene ee Pl. 
1 2 3 4 bei. Sa eh Sass 
she’ ‘she’ ‘it? ‘they’ ‘they’ ‘they’ 
(human) (human) = (non-human) | (H. Male) (H. Female) (non-human) 
PDr. ‘awantu “awal ‘atu *awar eae “away 
Be Kur. ad agu 
Paniya  aven avalu aven (N.sg) averu 
adu (Hon.sg) 
Adiya = ayinu avolu ayinu (N.sg) ayira 
adu (Hon.sg) 
Cho.Nk avnu ave adu avru avru 
Ave évan édel édi évar evahin eva 
Avut —_aven adel adan aver avek - avan 


citation of forms and distribution in various Dravidian languages and 
dialects, see Krishnamurti, chapter 8. 


The formal contrast in individual languages ranges from 2 to 6. Betta 
Kurumba, Erukala (Ta.), Toda, Brahui have only number but no gender dis- 
tinction and it is the neuter forms both in sg. and pl. that have extended 
their semantic ranges with the loss of human pronouns. Thus, Betta 
Kurumba ad denotes ‘he, she, it’: agu ‘they’ (men, women, others). As stated - 
by Krishnamurti, these changes are independent typological developments 
in the concerned languages. On the other hand, Pengo, Ave, Avut have all 
the six contrasts where the forms adel ‘she’ and avek ‘they (women)’ are in- 
novations from ad-, av- by the addition of -el, -ek ‘female pl’. suffix. Within 
SDr., there are minor patterns. For instance, in a sub-type, the sg. non- 
human pronoun has replaced the pl. and the number distinction in the non- | 
human category is neutralized which reflects an analogical projection when 
neuter pl. -kal is infrequently used in SDr. (Subrahmanyam, 1969). In cer- 
tain dialects, the human category is used for non-human category also. E.g. 
Paniya, Adiya speech forms show a sub-type Feminine vs. non-feminine sg. 
by merging Masc. with Neut. in the sg. (aven in Paniya, ayinu in Adiya) and 
Epicene pl. (adu in both Paniya and Adiya). (For details, see Somasek- 
haran, 1985). Similarly, Cholanaikan agree with those of Ta. Ma. in sg. but 
differs in pl. with absence of neut. pl. forming another sub-type. These 
dialect varieties show independent changes which simplifies the systems of 
the standard varieties. Elimination of the subtypes and exceptional cases 
leaves behind three dominant types of gender-number distinction: 


A. M.F.N. sg : Human pl:N. pl. SDr I (Ta.Ma.Jru.Ka.Tu.) 


B. M.sg:Non.M.sg : M.pl: Non-M.pl. SCDr. (except Te.) and 
CDr. (Kol. Nk.Par.Oll.Gad.) 


C. M.sg.: Non-M.sg : Human pl: Non- NDr. (Kurukh, Malto) and 
human pl. S€Dr. (Te.) 
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The basic problem is the alignment of the female category. There is 
greater agreement among scholars that the three way distinction in sg. in 
Ta. Ma., etc. and the six-way contrast in Pengo, Ave, Avut and the loss of 
gender distinction in Be. Kur, Toda, Erukala and Brahui are all recent in- 
novations. Among the three major types, (B) has wide distribution occur- 
ring in SCDr. expect Te. and all CDr. languages, (C) is similar to (B) in sg. 
and type (A) in pl. Only two formal contrast can be tracted to PDr. pl. 
forms *awar and “away and the differences lies only in their meaning ranges. 
Type (A) and (C) “awar ‘they (men and women): ‘away ‘they’ (non-per- 
sons). Type (B) “awar (men, men & women in mixed groups): “away ‘they’ 
(others). 


Burrow and Bhattacharya (1953), Andronov (1978) consider the 
. §Dr. system (A) as proto-Dravidian. Emeneau (1961) and Subrahmanyam 
(1969) feel that the Te. Kur. Malto System (C) must be attributed to PDr. 
since Je. is not geographically contiguous to Kurukh, Malto and since it 
does not share any other innovation with those languages. Krishnamurti ar- 
gues that type (B) is the retention of the PDr. system and (A) and (C) are 
innovations. However, the differences of opinion still prevail. 


In chapter 17, Krishnamurti deals with the derivational morphology 
of Dravidian verbal forms where the origin and evolution of primary forma- 
tives are discussed. Primary derivatives arose through the incorporation of 
inflexional suffixes into the stem in several stages within PDr. Onginally . 
they were inflected suffixes signaling tense and voice. Incorporation of tense 
suffixes into verb stems as formatives is available in all Dravidian, however, 
SDr. largely preserves it. The intransitives became transitives by geminating 
the final stops. The non-past suffixes are intr. ‘p, “mp, “k, “nk, : tr. “pp, 
“mpp, “kk, “nkk; the past suffixes intr. “4 “nt, : tr. “tt, “ntt. This is preserved 
in a sub-group of SDr., viz. Ta. Ma. Ko. To. Kod. As NTT > TT in most lan- 
guages except Ka. and Te. in some cases, JT came to replace both T and 
NT as the corresponding transitivizer. The elements *(n)tt and “(m)pp iso- 
lated from the transitive past and non-past of the earliest derivational stage 
become mere transitive within PDr. and were inherited by the descendant 
languages of different subgroups. Some of these formatives have innovated 
new derivational meanings in Kui-Pengo-Manda as ‘plural action’ morphs. 
PDr. verbal roots as well as extended stems in most cases also occur in 
nominal function. 


Sambasiva Rao (1973) has worked out in detail the nominal deriva- 
tives in Dravidian and showed that formally there is no difference between a 
nominal and verbal derivative suffix but it is their function that determines 
the meaning. The so-called transitives are originally noun derivatives and 
the transitivity was a later addition in some languages. 
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5. Subgrouping 


Regarding Dravidian subgroupings (chapter 21:381), Krishnamurti 
has depicted a revised family tree diagram with 26 languages grouped under 
the four-fold division proposed by him earlier. Here, PDr. spilt into PNDr., 
PCDr, PSDr. and the latter into PSDr I and PSDr. I. or PSCDr. A scrutiny 
of the discussion on present day Dravidian subgrouping shows that only 
with regard to NDr. comprising Kurukh-Malto and Brahui, there is agree- 
ment among scholars as to their close relationship. 


Regarding PSDr., Krishnamurti has included 10 languages among 
which Ta-Ma. and Badaga-Kannada form close-knit groups. All other lan- 
guages shown with broken lines reflect their uncertainty as to their relative 
position within the sub-branch. Contrary to the traditional tripartite subgrouping 
shown with 21 languages, here Toda-Kota has not been shown as belonging 
to a close-knit group. Additionally, Kodagu-Kurumba has been shown as 
separate subgroup. What is the basis even for this tentative subgrouping is 
unclear as the shared innovations have not been found mentioned here or 
elsewhere. 


Seven languages comprising Te-Manda group are included under 
PSCDr. with Kui-Kuvi and Pengo-Manda forming close-knit groups. Among 
the 6 languages included under PCDr., position of Naikri 1s shown as uncertain. 


Southworth (1976) has gone to the extreme stating that apart from 
NDr. at least seven closely knit sub-groups are involved as per common in- 
novations viz. (1) Kol-Nk-Par-Gad, (2) Kui-Kuvi-Konda, (3) Gondi-Te., 
(4) Tulu, (5) Kannada, (6) Toda-Kota, (7) Ta-Ma-Kod. His proposal also 
needs careful consideration, remarked Krishnamurti. But Subrahmanyam 
(1976; 1978) made an outright rejection of both stating that they are un- 
tenable. 2 


According to Andronov (1999:69), Southworth’s unsubstantiated 
surmise of the PDr. divergence which took place outside South Asia 
whereby up to eight successive waves of migrants the Dravidian languages 
were brought out is contradictory in view of historicity and the fact of the 
absence of Dravidian languages outside South-Asia. 


An unbiased genetic grouping, it seems, is possible only after the 
abandonment of the existing tripartite or four fold labels and adoption of 
any new nomenclature on the basis of the geographic distribution cum lin- 
guistic traits which show the innovations to regard certain language(s) as 
isolative or as specific subgroups in the backdrop of Dravidian pre-history. 
Andronov’s classification into seven groups, viz. (1) Southern (Ta-Kurum- 
ba), (2) South-western (Tulu-Bellari), (3) South-Eastern (Te.), (4) Central 
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(Kol-Gad.), (5) Gondwana (Gon-Kuvi), (6) North-Eastern (Kurukh-Malto), 
(7) North-Western (Brahut) thus merits much careful consideration and 
closer scrutiny. All the existing venture in this aspect, however, are neces 
sarily liable to revision based on new findings and interpretation of facts 
and hardly any one view can be construed as an ultimate pronouncement 
because of the indeterminacy of the total number of Dravidian languages, ~ 
differences in identifying innovations and retentions, reconstruction of cer- 
tain crucial forms in PDr. which can make or mar an isogloss and eventually 
a subgroup, different interpretations of the same isogloss as due to reten- 
tion, innovation, areal convergence etc. by various scholars (For details, see 
Gopinathan, 2000). It appears that there can be as many subgroups as to the 
identification and interpretation of innovating isoglosses that encircle a lin- 
guistic-geographic area unless there is agreement among scholars on the 
basic criteria. Besides, subgroupings to a large extent can only be tentative 
with regard to the establishment of language status to the several tribal 
dialects and assignment of new membership within the Dravidian family 
and consequent re-allocation of the relative positions within the several sub- 


groups. 


6. Problems and Prospects 


In his brief century assessment (chapter 21), Krishnamurti has not 
included studies pertaining to distant genetic relationship between 
Dravidian and other language families outside India and categorically 
brushed aside the claim that the language of Indus seals is a form of PDr. 
stating that majority of such studies are based on speculation rather than on 
solid knowledge. In a volume depicting the mainstream developments in 
comparative Dravidian discussions on such long-range comparisons may, 
perhaps be out of place but in delineating the pre history of Dravidians such 
topics find a prime place which cannot be set aside. 


A considerable body of knowledge has accumulated in establishing 
distant genetic affiliation of Dravidian with other language families outside 
India such as Ural-Altaic, Japanese-Korean, African, Elamite etc. Krish- 
namurti, however, has briefly reviewed these in his survey articles (chapters 
4, 15); Zvelebil (1990) discussed them to some extent which necessarily 
demand detailed syntheses and further scrutiny. 


The need for a precise comprehensive comparative Dravidian gram- 
mar has been stressed by several Dravidianists recently. For instance, Krish- 
namurti (1980, 2001), Shanmugham (2000). 


Subramoniam (1990) in his preface to the Dravidian Encyclopaedia, 
Vol. I, has asserted the need for a comprehensive encyclopaedic treatment of 
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Dravidian prehistory covering the people, culture and language with 
detailed account of phonology, morphology and syntax which is in the anvil. 


Comparative Dravidian syntax is the least explored area. Not any 
breakthrough has been made in diachronic comparative Dravidian syntax 
when compared to phonology and morphology mainly because the lack of 
comparable cognate types and categories as syntax of specific languages un- 
dergo considerable changes. 


Subrahmanyam (personal communication, September 2001) is revis- 
ing his Dravidian verb morphology including the chapter on subgrouping of 
Dravidian in the wake of the recent controversy (c.f. Gopinathan, 2000). He 
also intends to do a fresh noun morphology. All these longings are notewor- 
thy and would fructify only on their completion. 


An authentic final proposition for several issues in Dravidian pre- 
history and comparative linguistics become crucial since in unraveling of 
pre-historical events a monodisciplinary approach often has its serious 
reservations and to remain highly subjective and adamant will only impede 
the progress of research. Only a broad, new outlook and methodology grap- 
pling the complex sociolinguistic scenario of change involving different 
people with diverse culture and racial mixture, language contact and con- 
vergences, ad sub and super stratum influences with dialect diversities and 
dialect mixture in regard to close and distant genetic relationships among 
and across language families in the vast spatial and deep temporal dimen- 
sion that can yield good results in the study of Dravidian prehistory and that 
of comparative linguistics at large contrary to the sole adherence of the 
neogrammarian thesis of cent percent exceptionlessness of sound change, 
assumed proto-language unity and homogeneity. 


In short, unequivocal statements and lack of verbosity, keen observa- 
tion of both large and relatively small data, scientific precision and rigour in 
formulating rules, methodological reconstruction with dexterous interpreta- 
tion, deep theoretical insights and historical perspectives are the hallmarks 
of Krishnamurti’s forte that stamp him as a first rate researcher and an ac- 
claimed master of Dravidian historical comparative studies. This does not 
subscribe that all his views are constant, indubitable, or unanimously ac- 
ceptable to every scholar as gleaned in the foregoing discussions on many 
issues in the backdrop of the author’s own changing stance on some of his 
earlier statements and their eventual assertions when confronted with better 
insights or solutions revealing his abreast thinking and adaptability. 


This volume of Krishnamurti’s collected papers elegantly produced 
by the Oxford University Press save with the under-noted few typos will be 
of immense use to students, researchers and all those engrossed in the study 
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of historical comparative Dravidian linguistics and the author rightly merits 
the admiration and appreciation of the scholastic world for the incessant 
and profound contribution. His enduring efforts will eventually energize the 
present generation and invigorate future research in this branch of 


knowledge. 
Typographical Errors 
Page Line Incorrect Correct 
80 1 *yAn- (obL.) *yAn- (obl.) 
80 6 *yAn- “yAn- 
81 8 namu mamu 
88 35 “nam “nam 
99 2 koya koya 
383 10 IFDL IDL 
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= TEXTUAL VARIATION OF TOLKAPPIYAM i 
= (TOLKAPPIYA MULAM PADA VERPADUGAL: AINOKKAYVU) = 
= Eds. K.M. Venkataramaiah, S.V. Subramaniam & P.V. Nagarajan, ‘= 
=. HB, Double Crown, pp. 460, Rs. 400/- (US$ 8C/-) ~ 
= This is a massive and accurate work which lists the variations = 
= in readings found in published works beginning from the 1,847 palm- 2 
=' leaf manuscripts, especially from U.V. Saminatha Iyer’s Manuscript ‘ 


= Library, Chennai, from different interpretations found in the an- 
=: notators beginning from J/ampuranar of 12th century A.D., = 
=: Teyvacilayar, Cenavaraiyar, Perasiriyar, Naccinarkkiniyar and modern «= 
=; commentators like Balasundaram and others. The reasons for ‘= 
=, preferring one or the other reading are listed in the footnotes which {5 
=, are detailed. A total number of sutra-s which vary from one ancient {5 
=; annotator to another is also listed. An appendix containing the index '5 
=: of the first words of the sutra-s is also given at the end. *S 
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Review 


NILGIRIS AREAL STUDIES. Zvelebil, 
Dvorak J. (Eds.). Charles eee: ei The 
Karolinum Press. pp. 535 including introduction and index. 

Price not indicated. | 


_ No bibliography on any aspect of studies on Dravidian languages will 
be complete without the name of Zvelebil, K.V., as the last "word". For half 
a century, he has been actively contributing seminal findings, as well as 
detailed analyses of various aspects of South Dravidian. He will be always 
remembered for the genealogical trees he had devised for the classification 
of these languages. He has taught Dravidian languages and Tamil in some 
of the most prestigious universities in the world, starting with Charles 
University, Prague, in his native Czechoslovakia, Chicago University, 
University of Leiden and University of Utrecht; he retired from the last 
named, in 1991. He studied the tribal languages of the Nilgiri communities 
as a continuation of his researches on the dialects of Tamil and extended his 
researches into the culture of these communities; his publications are out- 
standing contributions to anthropology. He had published over 500 learned 
papers between 1951 and 1994, and continues to be productive. Let us hope 
that he completes his ‘unfulfilled projects’, especially the etymological dic- 
tionary of the Irula language. 


The book under review is a collection of his contributions to the 
study of the communities and their languages in the Nilgiris area, which has 
been probably the most favoured of his areas of studies. As he gratefully 
remembers in the dedication of this book, Emeneau was the inspirer of his 
work in Dravidian linguistics. And Emeneau in turn has handsomely ac- 
knowledged Zvelebil’s contributions, by recording that "Nilgiris areal 
studies have been begun by Zvelebil, and already shows interesting results" 
("The Language of the Nilgiris" in Hockings (Ed.) 1989, Blue Mountains: 
The Ethnography and Bio-geography of a South Indian Region, Oxford 
University Press, pp. 133-4), and cited as the "motto" to the volume under 
~ review. The earliest plea for Nilgiri areal studies was by Zvelebil, and pub- 
lished as the first article in JDL (Vol. 9:1-22); 1980. This path-breaking ar- 
ticle has been reproduced in the present volume (pp. 361-37). In a footnote 
to the "Introduction" written specifically for this volume, Zvelebil records 
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that “this paper may still be regarded as a seminal essay in the development 
of the subject” (p. 22, fn.). 


The "Introduction", specially written for this volume, 1s introspective 
and lightly autobiographical, as are the copious footnotes throughout the 
book. He recounts how, 40 years ago, the understanding of the linguistic ~ 
and ethnographic details of the population of the Nilgiris area (comprising 
the Nilgiris district of Tamil Nadu and the adjacent areas of Karnataka and 
Kerala, surrounding the massif of the Doddabetta, separated on the north 
from the Mysore plateau by the Moyar, and from the Silent Valley and 
Western Ghats forests of Kerala by the Bhavani, terminating at the Lower 
Bhavani Reservoir), was inexact despite the classic studies on the Toda by 
Rivers and Emeneau. He notes, after citing exhaustively from Masica, that 
the languages of the area, though all Dravidian, belong to three distinct 
branches, viz. Tamil-Malayalam, Kota-Toda and Kannada, and that the 
area is now a “multi-ethnic and multi-lingual convergence area’. 


He cites examples from the phonology of a group of the languages of 
the region but is “unable to account for the conditioning factors responsible 
for the development of the velar nasal" as exemplified by the variations of 
the Irula word magd in the other languages of the area. He finds that the 
Irula has the four-fold semantic structure of the verb described by 
Emeneau. Another "limited" feature is the labial formative morph "-VvV-, to 
show that the ‘derivational -y-’ is a feature of the Nilgiri (tribal) languages 
that is not shared by Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada (p. 26). Citing DEDR 
and various authors, he shows that Nilgiri languages contain several lexical 
items with no etyma elsewhere. He is on "much more slippery ground" in his 
search for Nilgiri areal mythemes. The motif of the brothers Billayya and 
Rangayya, now represented by two prominent peaks, is repeated in the 
mythology of several tribal communities of the area; the latter was a non- 
vegetarian, and the former a vegetarian, but at the critical test, Billayya 
vomited non-vegetarian stuff, while the other’s vomit contained only 
vegetarian! Most of the local tribes share the Toda reverence for the holy 
tree, Tudr (Meliosma pungens). 


The most important contribution of this introduction is the estab- 
lishment of isoglosses among the languages. He found that they fell into 
either a "Tamiloid" group, or a "Kannadoid" group depending on the ten- 
dency of significant words to be close to Tamil-Malayalam, or to Kannada. 
One of several examples: Irula dialects, Kasaba, Palu Kurumba and Toda 
have words for the belly which may be derived from the Tamil-Malayalam 
vayiru, while Betta Kuruba, Badaga, Alu Kurumba, Jenu Kuruba and 
Sholega have words for that same organ derived from Kannada potte. (In 
another article included later on in the book, but written earlier, he had 
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postulated that there was a third source of lexical items, which may indicate 
an earlier language, and which had been replaced by “conquering 
Dravidians" later on; see below). 


The articles are arranged according to a thematic rather than a 
chronological order. The first section is a collection of articles of general 
import over the area. His great contribution had been an early attempt to 
identify and classify the tribal communities of the region, as the nomencla- 
ture was confused, and the Government schedules overlapping. The identity 
of the "Kurumba" was very difficult to establish, as there were a number of 
communities known by this ethnonym, with or without suffixes or prefixes. 
In fact, this confusion has prevailed throughout the ‘classic’ literature, in- 
cluding the descriptions of Thurston and LKA lyer, who tended to loosely 
‘nclude or exclude communities from this category. Iyer LAK saw in the 
"Kurumba", the vast autochthones of South India, who were the megalith 
builders (Kerala Megaliths and Their Builders, Book Centre Madras, 1967). 
Another confusing ethnonym is "Urali’, including a community in Central 
Kerala with nothing in common with those in the Nilgiri area. Zvelebil’s 
search for "Uralis” led him to a distinct linguistic group, in the Dhimbum 
hills, north of Coimbatore towards Mysore. 


Perialwar, with whom Zvelebil had a close rapport as evidenced by 
several references to him, offered a slightly different grouping of the Irula. 
A comprehensive re-classification of the communities has been presented 
in Menon & Sasikumar (Eds.) 1997: 11:53-56 with reference to Irula, and 
11-170, to Kurumba. The Urali of Central Kerala are geographically and cul- 
turally quite different from cis-Nilgiri tribes. Zvelebil’s approach was mainly 
through an analysis of the language, myths of origin, and cultural, especially 
religious, observances. And he was a close observer, noting in the ways. 
women knot their upper garments, clues to their tribal identities (p. 89 fn.). 
His researches of 1978 established the Nilgiri Urali dialect as a dialect of 
Irula. He also described the languages of the Kattunaikka (Kadu 
Nayika/Jenu Kurumba) and Sholegas of the Gudalur Masinagudi area. Lal, 
Sam Mohan, 1991, has subsequently studied the language (A Descriptive 
Analysis of Urali, CUL, Mysore). 


This article contains a thought-provoking surmise: 


"As one looks at the linguistic map of the larger Nilgiri area ...., one finds on the 
one hand the relatively sharply delimited large literary languages Tamil, 
Malayalam and Kannada, and on the other hand a number of tongues spoken by 
smaller, non-literate communities. Most of these - with the exception of Badaga 
ees Toda and Kota - have the character of ‘mixed’ languages in the sense they 
share various ... features with Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada in an almost ‘non- - 
systematic’ manner, which points towards much borrowing and diffusion of fea- 
tures (in addition to specific later innovations and a few typical and specific 
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Nilgiri areal traits). This leads us to the assumption that such languages as Irula, 
Sholega, Kurumba or Paniyan are not to be considered direct ‘descedants’ (sic! 
descendants?), ‘branched-off’ dialects of proto-Tamil, or proto-Kannada, or 
proto-Malayalam, but rather speech forms which were evolved by the tribal com- 
munities - originally linguistically non-Dravidian - from "mixtures" of various 
pre-Tamil, pre-Kannada, pre-Malayalam dialects which were, some 2500-2000 

- years ago, superimposed on these (Negrito-cum-Proto-Australoid) tribals by the 
conquering Dravidians" (p. 102, italics and ‘quotes’ in the original). 


In a long footnote to this passage, he presumes that the process of 
Dravidian linguistic superimposition had taken place prehistorically before 
the crystallization of South Dravidian into Tamil, etc. He speaks of the "con- 
quering Dravidians" as if that was a historically established "fact"! He also 
presumes that Dravidianization took place outside the Nilgiri area, whence 
the ancestors of the present tribes of Nilgiris were driven into the moun- 
tains. This surmise may not stand scrutiny, as the premise of a "Negrito- 
cum-Proto-Australoid" human substratum is not established by physical 
anthropology (cf. Menon & Sasikumar op.cit., Vol. I, several pages). During 
the Sangam Age, the area was in the territory of Nannan, an enfant terrible 
of the Chera potentates, who spanned the mountains between the northern 
banks of the Kaveri, and the West Coast. When Nannan was defeated, the 
literature does not attest to an annexation of the mountains by the victorious 
Chera; on the other hand, Chilappadikaram describes only occasional raids 
and confiscation of forest produce from the people of the region, and no 
large-scale depopulation of the adjoining northern Kaveri basin. The wild 
guess was perhaps the exuberance of a still youthful Zvelebil of a quarter of 
a century back! 


The next section contains some ‘early reports’ (1954-55). The first is 
the translation of a Czech paper, and is a description of various tribal com- 
munities of South India, ranging from the Malayali of the Kollimalai, to the 
Kanikkar of the Thiruvananthapuram district. The bibliography at the end 
shows how limited the material available to him was; Zvelebil requests the 
reader not to forget that it was written in 1954, and much of it is no more 
valid today (p. 124 fn.). This is followed by another translation from the Czech, 
containing an introductory article on the Nilgiris and its people, especially 
the folklore of the Kota. The next, also translated from the Czech, is sig- 
nificant; it describes the economic inter-relations among the Badaga, Kota, 
Kurumba and Toda, in the areal nexus. The following ring various bells of 
nostalgia and disillusionment in those of us who are about Zvelebil’s age: 

"In 1953, the Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru held a speech.... He men- 
tioned as an example of the "only correct" policy vis-a-vis small nationalities and 


tribes, ...., the Soviet policy, and opposed forcible assimilation and oppression of 
Indian tribes" (p. 149). 


Zvelebil then showed that European and Indian planters continued 
to grab Toda territory, paying "damages" at Rs. 150/- per year! 
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"The joint attack of the planters, farmers...., and Badagas" pushed the 
Toda out, and there was a proposal that the Toda should be moved out of 
their original settlements. Zvelebil believed that the "only possible solution 
was a gradual transition to the new conditions of subsistence created or- 
ganically on the basis of the present economic and social relations". 


Significauily, he consistently termed the Government of India as the 
"Anglo-Indian Government". Czechoslovakia was then in the erstwhile 
Soviet sphere of influence, and the Communist Party of India was only just 
shedding itself of the "Renadive Thesis"! 


Section III devotes itself to Zvelebil’s lasting contributions to the 
Irula language and culture. The first article has been written specially for 
this volume. It is somewhat like a textbook, crystallizing his justly famous re- 
searches on the subject. The rest of the articles, viz. Inia: A South 
Dravidian Language, in which he places Irula in between Tamil/Malayalam 
and Toda/Kota, "Irula vowels", "Irula riddles", are by now well-known clas- 
sics. The Honey-gathering Skills of a Nilgiri Tribe (originally published in 
Anthropos 74:577-91, 1979) is fascinating; it goes into Old Tamil Literature, 
and describes, first-hand, the narration of folklore on the subject from Irula 
and Urali. Four different types of honey are described: perumtenu, from the 
ferocious rock bees, todudi, from the wild bees hiving in tree stumps, and 
mucurutenu, produced by a species of small bees and considered to be the 
best in quality. Carefully, Zvelebil has listed Irula apicultural terminology, 
and the associated myths, and the strict taboos surrounding the activity such 
as abstention from sex, attaining the status of a ritual activity. He draws 
parallels with the way honey was collected 2,000 years ago, as described in 
ancient Tamil poetry. The next article is again fascinating, on Irula place- 
names. He lists 54 names, and furnishes the etymology of a few. In the next 
article is an analysis of the Cat in Irula Culture, based on an Irula creation 
myth. A short, highly technical article on the development of proto- 
Dravidian *-r- is followed by a collection of about 25 Irula songs, with trans- 
lation and linguistic notes. It follows a reprint of an unpublished 
manuscript, transcribing an Irula narration of the legend of a deity. There is 
an alphabetical annotated list of the significant terms involved. I found it full 
‘of insights into the religious beliefs, and the evolution of religious practices, 
under the influence of Hindu practices. 


Section IV, on other Nilgiri languages and cultures, starts with an in- 
teresting observation of the language used by the professional Jenu Kuruba 
(Kattunaikkar) mahouts of the Mudumalai Wildlife Sanctuary to communi- 
cate with their elephants. Significantly, it is not their language but a strange 
mixture of Hindi and Kannada. Analyzing a sample of 8 items, of which one 
is a compound of two others, he found that one is Hindi in origin, two are 
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South Dravidian, one ‘probably Dravidian’, one ‘sounds like Kannada’, one 
may be either Hindi or Dravidian, and two are impossible to connect 
etymologically. He noted that it would be interesting to investigate whether 
the jargon is limited to the Mudumalai area, or is pan-Indian; a challenge, 
which, to my knowledge, has not been taken up by any Indian researcher. 
The area of human-to-animal linguistic communication is fascinating, espe- 
cially between man and elephants. I have always marvelled at the rapidity 
with which elephants ‘learn’ human languages: an elephant acquired from 
Bihar, accustomed to words of command in the Hindi jargon, adjusts itself 
within six months to Malayalam-based words of command from its new 
mahout in Kerala! Though jargonized, the Malayali mahout’s communica- 
tion to his elephant is far from "Hindi-sounding"! Significantly, the spoken 
word is also accompanied by a set pattern of body behaviour, one when the 
mahout is on the ground beside the elephant, and the other, when he is 
riding it, constituting a "body language"? 


Another charming little essay is a reprint from an article in JDL 
(X1:1:184-90, 1982), which had fascinated me when I first read it several 
years ago: the Tense-less Verb of Jenu Kurumba. The verb seems to cor- 
respond with person and number, but uses the same form, with the addition 
of a word signifying time: nenne ‘yesterday’, nalega ‘tomorrow; nalega male 
huydedu ‘tomorrow, it will rain’. After a terse analysis of the verb structure 
in other languages of the locality, he concludes that the Jenu Kurumba verb 
once had two tense markers, but the extension of the past stem for all tenses 
was a later innovation "in accordance with the Nilgiri areal drift". The use of 
a pervasive present tense to indicate a future certainty is a feature of 
Malayalam journalism: cif minister nale delhikku pokunnu ‘Chief Minister 
(is scheduled to) go(es) to Delhi tomorrow’. 


Highly ‘technical’ articles on the Bettu Kurumba, Jenu Kurumba and 
Sholega follow. As usual with Zvelebil, a very informative diagram is on p. 
336, showing the spatial and numerical weight of the languages of the area; 
Tamil is a big circle to the south, and Kannada, equally big, on the north; 
Malayalam is an emaciated oval to the left, and the ‘tribal languages’ are 
circles with diameters proportional to their speakers embedded in these 
figures. Highly provocative, eminently quantifiable, but alas, Indian scholar- 
ship seems to have rarely challenged the empirical basis of the picturization. 
Another Nilgiri language analyzed in this section is Badaga. 


This selection also contains one of Zvelebil’s very rare philosophical 
speculations. 


"What I propose here .... is that the view of languages and dialects as monolithic 
blocks of discrete units, sharply delimited synchronically (as to their location) and 
diachronically (as to different well-defined stages of development), as well as (in 
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the case of dialects and ‘styles’) vertically (socially) is at best a gross simplifica- 
tion, and at worst a distortion. Such a view .... was rooted in the ‘atomistic’ or 
‘fragmented’ world-view that regarded nature, human beings, and languages as 
separately existent discrete units. | propose a view of language that is in agree- 
ment with the vision of reality as a universal flux, as one whole and unbroken 
movement: not only is everything changing, but all is flux; hence, language too can 
be viewed as a process, and the ‘elementary particles’ or constituents of language, 
as only relatively constant forms, abstracted for the sake of descriptive con- 
venience. This view of language .... applies also to ‘entire’ languages in coexistence 
and interaction, as well as to language change. Hence I consider the so-called 
wave model of language development to be a necessary corrective to the ‘tree 
model’...." (pp. 337-8, italics & quotes in the original). 


He uses this ‘flux theory to explain the shift of the areal linguistics of 
Nilgiris towards the Kannadoid end, and adds an autobiographical foot- 
note, viz. that throughout his field trips in the area, he had not met a single 
individual who was not bilingual or multilingual. 


He goes further to propose that there are "no fast linguistic boun- 
daries between the adjacent language-communities in the complex situation 
in India, and more so in the Nilgiris area". Instead, there is an ever-changing 
continuum: "only thinner or thicker bundles of ever-changing isoglosses”. 
He concludes that, "for an approximation to the correct understanding of 
the linguistic situation ...., we should adopt (and adapt) both models (ie. 
family tree and wave) as valid....". 

He then proceeds to a weak anthropological surmise about a 
"Melanid-Weddid population of Neolithic hunter-gatherers", speaking ‘pre- 
Dravidian languages’, who were over-run by later "Dravidian". This theory 
has been probably derived from the writings of pre-war physical 
anthropologists like von Eickstedt (e.g. his contribution in Chapter I: Racial 
History, of lyer LKA & Nanjundaiah, Reprint 1988:1:3-80), based on purely 
morphological ‘guesswork’. With charming candour, Zvelebil has, indeed, 
reproduced Emeneau’s rejection of the theory of a ‘linguistic substratum’ in 
the Nilgiris: "Emencau is not inclined to agree with such "tempting paths", 
and suggests that there exists ‘no evidence of a linguistic kind of such 
aborigines in the Nilgiris’, which is indeed so. “The only basis for such 
speculation would be the racial mixture that 4s alleged to be evident in 
South India’ (as also in the rest of the subcontinent).". Zvelebil lets it go 
with the comment that the "question is far from being settled" (p. 480). 


The next paper is a treatment in depth of the Badaga language, fol- 
lowed by section V: Nilgiri Areal Studies. The next, Etymological and Cul- 
tural Notes on Inula Lexis, adds invaluable data that should gladden any 
linguist. Creation and Origin Myths - Zvelebil excels in the re-telling and 
analysis of significant myths throwing floods of light over tribal culture - this 
is one of the most delightful articles in this volume. 
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Section VI reveals Zvelebil as a careful and meticulous but at the 
same time, sympathetic reviewer of other peoples’ works. He obviously 
"shares the wavelength" of his friend and companion, Kapp, whose works on 
Alu Kurumba he puts on par with Emeneau’s works on the Toda - unfor- 
tunately, most of Kapp’s works being in German, one cannot decide 
‘whether this high praise is indeed deserved. But he reserves the highest en- _ 
-comiums to the work of Emeneau, the review of whose Dravidian Studies 
1994, he prefaces with the placement of Emeneau’s works in the same 
category as those of Caldwell, Bloch and some papers by LVR Atyar. He 
defends Emeneau against the mild criticism appearing in Bh. 
Krishnamurti’s introduction to that volume. But the review I like best is that 
of Hockings (Ed.), The Blue Mountains Re-visited ..., 1997, especially the 
following: 
"We read (pp. 171-172) that ‘since the establishment of Reserve Forest Areas and 
wildlife sanctuaries of Mudumalai and Bandipur .... the Jenu Kurumba are 
deprived ‘of their rights to forage in these forest regions permanently and are 


forced to live in settlements at the periphery of the sanctuaries and Reserve 
Forest Area’. How sad." (p. 483). 


How sad, indeed! Not merely in Mudumalai, but all over India, the 
sophisticated world’s new-found love of nature and ecology is now used a 
new tool for aggrandizement against the forest-dwelling folk who for cen- 
turies have lived at peace and equilibrium in the habitat. The appendices 
carry exhaustive bibliographies and indices. 


As a non-professional student of many subjects, I had drawn heavily 
on his classic studies on the Irula when editing the Encyclopaedia of 
Dravidian Tribes. | admire the lucidity and clarity of Zvelebil’s exposition; 
the outstanding characteristic both in his ‘technical’ contributions to linguis- 
tics, as well as in his enchanting descriptions of culture. This book is a 
"many-splendoured" proof of this capability. Neatly printed and carefully 
proofread, the last page indicates that only 250 copies have been printed; no 
price is indicated, and the book has been circulated only to a few like Prof. 
V.I. Subramoniam. It is therefore a book that one would cherish and 
preserve in the library, but alas, it comes in totally inadequate, though at- 
tractive, paper covers. 


T. MADHAVA MENON 
ISDL 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


Review 


MANAGING MULTILINGUALISM IN INDIA (Political 
and Linguistic Manifestations). Annamalai, E. 2001. 
Language Development Series, Volume 8, Udaya 
Narayana Singh & Probal Dasgupta (Eds.). Sage 
Publications. New Delhi. Pp. 240. Rs. 450/- (cloth). 


The book under review contains a fascinating set of 16 authentic ar- 
ticles describing the political and linguistic dimensions of multi-lingualism 
in India. Most of them are the revision of the author’s earlier published 
papers or lectures delivered at Seminars and Conferences. 


In this book, Annamalai raises three major issues viz: (1) What main- 
tains multilingual speech communities and how this maintenance is 
promoted? (2) What is the progress in such communities and whom does it 
exclude? and (3) The impact of multi-lingualism on the purity norms of lan- 
guages. Probal Dasgupta, the Series Editor, in his introduction has given 
suitable response to the above issues. 


Annamalai classifies the contents of the book into three major 
groups of multilingualism. 


1. Functioning group 


The first six chapters explore acquisition, distribution, maintenance 
and the validity of multilingualism in India. 


2. Planning group 


The next four chapters explain the planned and non-Governmental 
efforts for language development and multilingual maintenance. 


3. Code use group 


The last six chapters examine the grammatical outcome in the lan- 
guages in contact. 
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In the first chapter on The Multilingual Scene, Annamalai points out 
that Indian multilingualism is huge in size with over 1,600 mother tongues 
reducible to about 200 languages for a population of about 940 million (it 
may be noted that now it is about 1,001 million) and with the population of 
many of the linguistic minorities larger than many European countries. An 
important characteristic of Indian multilingualism is its bifocal nature exist- 
ing both at the mass and elite levels. The elite’s bilingualism involves an 
English that is formally learnt through schooling. At the mass level, it 1s 
public’s neighbourhood bilingualism which is informally acquired, 
motivated and sustained by primary and secondary socialization process at . 
home and the work place. He observes that the functional distribution of 
various language in the repertoires of speakers helps sustain a scenario 
where the languages are in a flux of conflicting adjustment. English is for 
reading and Hindi is for receiving mass entertainment. 


The languages have converged to become ‘Indian’ in a linguistic 
sense due to societal bilingualism and constant code switching. Annamalai 
notes that sociolinguistic studies of Indian multilingualism stressed on lan- 
guage maintenance, functional distribution or communication pattern, con- 
vergence and code mixing. 


The nature of Indian bilingualism is changing. The elite bilingualism 
is slowly increasing quantitatively, in which other tongues are learnt through 
formal schooling. These are not the neighbourhood languages but the link 
languages at the national level viz. English and Hindi (Dua and Sharma 
1977). Thus there will emerge a national pattern of multilingualism in place 
of the local grass root multilingualism. 


In the second chapter on Trilingualism through Schooling, Annamalai 
has furnished an extensive statistical data relating to State-wise detaiis viz. 
languages in the school, their break-up (primary, middle and secondary 
stage), distribution of 3 languages, bilinguals among Hindi speakers, those 
of major state languages, major and minor non-State languages showing the 
complex multilingual scenario. 


The problem examined here is the quantitative and qualitative con- 
tribution of schooling to multilingualism in India. The percentage of bilin- 
gualism is considerable when compared with that of literacy, which was 
24.02 percent in 1961, 1.e., for about two literate persons, there is one bilin- 
gual. Among bilinguals, there is a sizable percentage of illiterates. The cor- 
relation between literacy and bilingualism is missing in this study since the 
data is not available in the census report. Annamalai concludes that oral ac- 
quisition of bilingualism, like that of education in general, is the norm. 
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Multilingualism being an accepted social behaviour, has an essential 
role in the curriculum of formal education. The current Three Language 
Formula (TLF), envisages the regional language, Hindi and English. With 
TLF implemented in secondary schools, anyone who finishes school educa- 
tion is to be considered a trilingual. There are three sources for learning a 
second language in India: formal education (through school), non-formal 
education (through adult education centres) and informal education (by life 
itself). It is rather difficult to estimate the contribution to multilingualism by 
language learning through non-formal education. For want of data, the 
author ignores the contribution of non-formal education to multilingualism. 


The schools, however, offer a wider choice of languages that TLF 
suggests. The number of languages offered in schools, as per their curricula 
are fifty eight in 1981, which is 29 percent of the total number of 200 lan- 
guages. Annamalai provides a statement of the student-wise d: ribution of 
the three languages giving idea of the number of languages p.vferred for 
multilingualism. According to him, the pattern of school bilingualism corre- 
lates only partially with that of national bilingualism, the main charac- 
teristics of which is that it is prevalent in the major languages. Among the 
bilinguals of the 1961 census, 98 percent are bilinguals in the regional lan- 
guages, Hindi and English. With regard to the linguistic minorities, bilin- 
gualism is unidirectional. He establishes that the ratio of bilingualism is 
inverse to the functional value of the mother tongue of the speakers. At the 
national level, highest bilingualism is in English with 26 percent followed by 
Hindi with 22 percent. 


The rank order of bilingualism in regional languages can be made on 
the basis of the second language opted by students restricted to the first 
four- Marathi, Punjabi, Kannada and Gujarati and in the national bilin- 
gualism Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and Marathi. Geographically, regional lan- 
guage bilingualism is high in the home state unlike in national bilingualism. 


To establish the contribution of schooling to national bilingualism, 
Annamalai asserts that there should be a close correlation between literacy 
rate and bilingualism, distributionally and chronologically. He assumes that 
literacy is acquired only through school education and not informally and 
tlle former successfully develops competence in two or three languages. 
Literacy has increased from 9.5 percent to 24.02 percent between 1931 and 
1961 and bilingualism from 5.7 percent to 9.7 percent which shows that 
quantitatively schooling contribution to less than half of the nation’s bilin- 
gualism. The common feature between national bilingualism and school 
trilingualism ts the predominant bilingualism in English and Hindi, the two 
official languages of the Union as well as the two link languages of the 
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country. (Bilingualism in Hindi in the Hindi-speaking states is about 45 per- 
cent of the total national bilingualism in Hindi). 


Successful implementation of TLF is believed to bring about changes 
in the nature of multilingualism in the country through schooling. The chan- 
ges include uniform spreading of multilingualism through out the country 
and across all sections of the population through compulsory education, increase 
in the level of multilingual competence with literate skills through formal 
teaching and increase in multilingualism between major modern Indian lan- 
guages. Annamalai thinks that the formula has not succeeded in realizing . 
these expectation. The weight of the educational wastage pulls down the 
first. Poor teaching of languages in schools does not help achieve the 
second. He says that the present problem is the hiatus between the 
professed policy and actual practice regarding language use and value. As 
long as the regional languages do not have any need to fill outside their 
states, bilingualism in them will not assume national dimensions. The 
second crucial factor is the efficiency of language teaching, which requires a 
radical change in the ideology and methods of language teaching in schools. 


In the third chapter on Tribal Bilingualism, Annamalai has suc- 
ceeded in presenting a clear picture of Indian tribal bilingualism. He says 
that when linguistic communities are unequal, the bilinguality that results is 
unidirectional. The direction of bilingualism 1s determined not just by the 
balance of power but also by the context of acquisition. The social ine- 
quality may be due to unequal power and population of the communities. 
The acquisition of an additional language does not commonly lead to 
gradual loss of the first language. Bilingualism may be. acquired either 
through the process of socialization of schooling, and the nature of bilin- 
gualism in each case is different. 


The author points out that the direction of bilingualism through 
socialization, tends towards the behavioural and perceptual norms of the 
group where the oral skills are paramount. The tribal bilingualism referred 
to here concerns the informal acquisition of languages. According to the 
1961 census only 0.1 percent of the tribals have completed matriculation. So 
it is clear that bilingualism in the tribals, could not have been formally ac- 
quired through schooling. , | 


Tribal bilingualism is higher than the national average, but its pattern 
is quite different. Nationally, the bilingualism figures are generally higher in 
urban areas. But tribal bilingualism is almost entirely rural, and thus the 
- schooling which contributes to urban bilingualism. One important characteristic 
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of the tribal communities in India is their heterogeneity and consequently 
their bilingualism cannot be the same. But some common trends can be 
detected. . 


When there are inter-tribal marriages, the home domain becomes 
bilingual. When there is no strong status difference, the bilingualism is likely 
to be in the direction of the language of the numerically large group. It is 
likely to be reciprocal when the population difference is not critical. 
Reciprocal bilingualism has been reported for the major language speakers 
living near linguistic boundaries and this is likely to be more between tribal 
communities. 


Another important point he described is that tribal bilingualism in 
India is not a steady maintenance of a given equation between a tribal lan- 
guage and a powerful other, but an unstable flux. Between 1961 and 1981, 
nearly half the speakers of tribal languages shifted from a tribal to a non- 
tribal mother tongue. He also mentions about the gender difference among 
the tribal bilinguals which is only 12 percent. Among the tribal bilinguals 56 
percent are males and remaining 44 percent are females. Among the male 
speakers of tribal mother tongues 39 percent and among the female 
speakers 32 percent are bilinguals. It may be seen that almost as many males 
are bilinguals than females among the tribal language speakers, whereas 
among the non-tribal language speakers, the female bilinguals are only half 
of the male bilinguals. In view of this, the author establishes that women are 
equal participants in the productive economic activities of the tribal com- 
munity and are equal members of the group in socialization. This supports 
that the status of women in the tribal societies in general is not subordinate. 
He says that Indian bilingualism is stable, but the tribal bilingualism is rela- 
tively unstable. For almost all the tribals for whom bilingualism turned out 
to be transient, the transferred mother tongue is the majority language of’ 
the region. : 


In the fourth chapter, Annamalai says that in Indian situation, main- 
tenance of languages are at the level of individual, community and state. He 
notes that language maintenance depends on acquisition and functions. 
Maintenance of languages means their functional maintenance and not just 
their demographic presence. Language is minimally maintained if it is used 
in private domains like home and community and public domain in terms of 
the function of the state and the society. Annamalai notes that the private 
domain develops solidarity and identity, while the public domain helps to 
acquire power. The author points out that in multilingual countries, lan- 
guage shift is not replacement of one mother tongue by another but change 
in the composition of the languages of the repertoire in terms of their number 
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of function. The factors for language maintenance are philosophical, social, 
economic and political. Philosophically, there has been a tradition and ac- 
ceptance of differences and their coexistence, culture, religions or lan- 
guages. Socially, there has been social stratification based on caste with 
restricted scope for upward social mobility by language choice. Economi- 
cally, the feudal and agrarian form of the economic system tied to the land 
not conducive to economic mobility by choice. Politically, there were oligar- 
chic and colonial systems of governance giving all the power to some non- 
local language whose acquisition was expensive and socially closed. 


Tribals formed 7.76 percent of the Indian population in 1981. Among 
them only a half had tribal languages as mother tongue. Indian tribals had 
completely shifted to the regionally dominant languages, however non- 
tribals maintained their respective languages. Minorities in the linguistic 
state find it difficult to use the state’s dominant regional language in- 
strumentally, thus assimilating in practice, but revert to their minority lan- 
guage variety for political identity. 


School is a public domain where the use of language is an important 
factor for language maintenance. India’s constitution has given the 
minorities the right to set up schools of their own where minority languages 
and cultures can be protected. But it is unclear if the state has a duty to em- 
power the individuals in minority communities to exercise this right. When 
organizations of this sort set up schools, the purpose in practice is often ar- 
ticulation of the minority’s separate identity rather than linguistic main- 
tenance. Annamalai says that the role of the state, the community and the 
individual in language maintenance are different, but are inter active. 


In the fifth chapter on Challenges and Responses to Language Sur- 
vival, the author portrays the language survival in India with special refer- 
ence to tribal languages, restricted to factors that lead to language loss. 
Annamalai has well described the following points: language demography, 
language loss, status reduction, user reduction, use reduction, code reduc- 
tion and factors which provide a clear idea about language survival in India. 


There are 18 languages officially recognized by the Indian constitu- 
tion, which constitute 95.58 percent of the population in 1981. At the na- 
tional level, these are the majority languages, but no language is a majority 
which will not exceed 50 percent of the country’s total population. In that 
sense, all languages in India are minority languages. But population is not a 
directly active factor. It acts in relation to political and economic factors. 
Probal Dasgupta says ‘When a minority community gives precedence to sur- 
vival of self over that of language, insensitive and passive outsiders assume 
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that speakers of the minority language are loosing their language ‘freely’ in 
order to ‘happily’ assimilate into the mainstream’. In this chapter An- 
namalai argues, not on the philosophically ultimate causes, but on the 
operative proximate cause of language loss with regard to reduction in the 
status of the language, in its number of users, in the domains and function of 
its use, in the code itself through lexicogrammatical features, in the number 
of actors concerned with language survival. The status of language is mainly 
decided by administrators. Can they be influenced by informed and sensi- 
tive input from linguists who carry scientific authority? Linguists are 
notorious about not having consensus among themselves about the dialect 
or language status of a speech variety. 


Annamalai also points out that the dialect question is a challenge to 
the linguist concerned with language survival. The field has not evolved 
directly usable consensual criteria for objective decisions that the com- 
munity of linguists will stand by. He claims that when a writing system is in- 
troduced and text books are prepared to introduce literacy which may be a 
contributing factor for language survival. The linguist can do very little for 
language survival in the case of language loss through extinction of its 
speakers. He can only record the language before it loses its words, senten- 
ces, narratives about the community's life experience etc. Spread of literacy, 
ironically, increases the chance of the loss of minor languages. 


The sixth chapter on The Colonial Language and the Process of Mod- 
ernization, mainly deals with the role of Indian languages in the societal 
modernization of India and the extent of modernization they underwent 
themselves in this role. It does not deal with the question whether all cr any 
of the ideas defining modernity such as individualism, freedom, equality, 
rationality etc. were present in Indian society before European contact in 
the same philosophical and socio-political sense of enlightenment and 
coded in the Indian languages. Annamalai explains that the language factor 
seriously changes not just for visualization of the modernization process in 
colonial India, but that of language itself as a site where our thinking about 
modernity everywhere needs to be continually re-negotiated. Besides, he 
describes several relevant issues viz: modernity and tradition, language and 
modernization, modernizjng and evangelizing, political and economic goals, 
role of education particularly English and vernacular education, role of ver- 
nacular textbooks, private publications and nature of the content, lexical 
resources, manifestation of modern ideas, general semantic shifts, expres- 
sion of individual rights, indigenization of Christian ideology etc. The 
author concludes that the modern ideology has certainly transmitted itself 
to the language used by the non-literate. The nature and extent of the trans- 
mission can be evaluated only by an analysis of subaltern oral discourse. 
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The role envisaged by the Indian Constitution for languages for 
change and continuity in Indian society is the subject matter of the 7th 
chapter on Multilingualism and the Constitution. Here, the author stresses 
that the Indian Constitution is a tool that has helped to prevent total trans- 
fer of power from English to the languages dominant in the linguistic states. 
But a tool does whatever its users do with it. He also points out that the 
Constitution envisages that the conservation of minority languages is to be 
done through community action and not directly by the state with its resources, 
though state aid should be available to minority schools. By the preservation 
of minority languages, the constitution provides for the preservation of mul- 
tilingualism and thus continuity of plurality. Though it does not specifically 
mention the preservation of majority languages, it is assumed in the Con- 
stitution from the various roles it provides for the majority languages in the 
three wings of the Government viz. legislature, executive and judiciary. 


In the 8th chapter on Multilingual Development, Annamalai explains 
that the functional relation between languages is decided culturally by the 
individual, socially by the community and politically by the state. He netes 
that language planning in India is based on the flexibility of multilingualism 
and it aims at having an equilibrium keeping open the possibility of negotia- 
tion of change. Another aspect of multilingual development, which derives 
from the determination of the distributed functions of languages, is their 
formal development to equip them to perform the determined functions. 
For achieving this, the central government is involved in development of 
materials, technological applications, information storage and dissemina- - 
tion, book production, translation, manpower development, language 
promotion etc. The most important change in the nature of multilingualism, 
besides, the strengthened position of English is the emergence of 
dominance of regional languages which are official languages of the states, 
to provide social and economic mobility through government employment 
and positions of political patronage. He concludes by saying that multilin- 
gual development has given, after fifty years of planning, politically and 
functionally strengthened regional languages. : 


An important chapter on Planned language development, presents in 
detail, how planning has been insufficiently sensitive to the needs of multi- 
lingual development of particular regionally dominant languages. Language 
development through institutional action is called: planned language 
development. He points out that language development is not always a 
unidirectional process but a change of direction of development or revival 
of earlier development. Language develops naturally according to the needs 
of the changing society. Changes are in the direction of emergence of new 
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technology, social order, social institutions and values reflecting a new 
reality. 


The author notes that development of creative literature, develop- 
ment of multilingualism, creation of technical terms in different professions 
etc. are some of the aspects of language development. He also says that a 
language is not developed for its own sake, but it is developed to serve some 
social, economic and political purpose. In planned development this large 
purpose is often lost sight of. This is reflected in the evaluation matrix of 
language development, whose focus is narrow, concentrating on the quantitative 
aspects of development and ignoring the qualitative ones, and also con- 
centrating on the means and ignoring the end of language development. 


The emergence of dominant languages with special reference to the 
state of Karnataka is elaborated in the 10th chapter. The speakers of 
minority languages constitute 34 percent of the population of the state. The 
speakers of the minority languages, particularly those of endogenous kind 
perceive that they share the literacy of the majority, pay allegiance to it and 
make contributions to it. Education also plays a major role in constructing a 
shared historical and cultural heritage. The controversies and shifting 
stands of the government surrounding primacy for Kannada in the school 
curriculum give some insight into the emergence of Kannada as the 
dominant language of Karnataka. Educational interventions have remained 
ineffectual because of inadequate visualization of factors and effects. But 
the primacy of Kannada in education has in fact been ensured, rather in- 
directly, by the more consistently pursued language policy in administration 
which has sent the message that candidates proficient in Kannada are more ~ 
employable. Annamalai also notes that the political and historical nature of 
the linguistic minorities determines the nature of the multilingual 
functionality in the state; this functionality includes choice ee languages 
available in the domain of education. 


The chapter on The Nature and Function of Bilingual Mixing ex- 
amines a variety of languages spoken by the English knowing Indians to 
their counterparts and tries to define its characteristics with reference to 
‘Tamil speakers. The author discusses here in detail about Pidgin, Creole, 
Code switching and mixing etc. | 


He points out that the mixing of English words in the mother tongue 
is a pan-Indian feature. The educated speaker of any Indian language use 
English words enormously when he speaks to another educated person of 
his own community. This mixed language is a product of language contact 
but not an inter-lingual communication situation, which is a source for 
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pidgnization and the emergence of pidgin. This mixed language, particularly 
its vocabulary conceals the social and regional identity of the speaker and 
thus has a standardizing function. Code switching has been defined as ‘the 
successive alternate use of two different language codes within the same 
discourse’; it implies that the speaker is conscious of the switch. Code — 
mixing is not borrowing in the ordinary sense of this term since the bor- 
rowed words are assimilated to the system of the recipient language. 


The argument at the broader level is that the origins of code mixing 
are unspecifiable in linguistic terms but seems to be sociological. This is 
"Clear from the fact that most of them are not used to fill a lexical item. Will 
the code mixed Indian languages stablilize by eliminating alternation, like 
Malayalam (which has a high percentage of words of Sanskrit origin) or dis- 
appear like the Manipravala style of Tamil (which in its extreme and 
Sanskrit words superimposed largely on Tamil syntax and interspersed with 
Tamil suffixes). Linguists who watch the process formally can presumably 
make better sense of it if they look for more than just linguistic deter- 
minants. 


In the chapter on Lexical Insertion in a Mixed Language, the author 
attempts to study the nature of mixture from a transformational point of 
view with concerns about deep level relations and its implication for the 
theory of grammar, specifically for the claims about the semantic structure 
of lexical items. The author has well explained with Tamil examples the su- 
perficial grammatical categories of the English words mixed with Tamil and 
correlating them with the superficial grammar. 


He also points out that the English item does not replace the Tamil 
item in an idiom. This is because idioms behave like single semantic units. 
This is shown by the fact that transformational rules do not operate on the 
elements inside an idiom, lexical insertion being a transformation. A ques- 
tion arises as to the point in the grammar at which the lexical items are in- 
serted. McCawley (1970) has shown that all lexical insertions do not come 
in one bunch and that some transformations operate after the lexical items 
have been inserted. Annamalai concludes ‘that the study of the interaction 
of the lexical items of one language on another could throw light on the or- 
ganization and mechanisms of the grammar and open new avenues of gram- 
matical research in bilingualism. 


In the chapter on Factors in Code Mixing, the author illustrates the 
language factors like development stage, competence, status, language type 
and genetic affinity with suitable examples. The language factors in mixing 
takes a mixed code to be natural language. It follows that linguistic determinants 
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of the mixing need scrutiny. The linguistic properties of mixed codes are: 
mixing is governed by the levels of grammatical units such as word level, and 
sO On; it 1s sensitive to syntactic constituents like noun phrase and verb 
phrase; and it is a variable with reference to word classes such as nouns and 
verbs. The author points out that mixing is commonly done in the duration 
of a unit of grammar and switching that of a unit of discourse. Mixing is a 
linguistic strategy whereas switching is a discourse strategy. 


Switching is found only in balanced and stable bilinguals, mixing can 
be found in all bilinguals. Redlinger (1976) points out that the most sub- 
stituted element in utterances of speech of bilingual children is noun, fol- 
lowed by the adverb, articles, pronoun, verb, adjective, preposition, and 
conjunction. But in the case of adults (Poplack 1978) the order is noun, ad- 
jective, adverb, verb, conjunction. The author says that mixing of verbs is 
very restricted, relative to other word classes like nouns. In Indian lan- 
guage- English mixing, mixing of verbs is common. This could be due to 
their non-configurational nature, a linguistic property that leaves the verb 
relatively free unlike the verb-medial type where the verb is tied into its 
phrase. Another possible factor again a typological matter, that Indian lan- 
guages are verb- final languages in which there is more freedom of mixing 
before the sentence pause. The author concludes the chapter stating that 
India is a rich field for studies on mediating factors, where many variables in 
bilingualism are discernible and controllable for comparative analysis. 


In the chapter on Linguistic Determinants of Convergence, we can see 
the interplay of language specific factors, in donor and recipient languages, 
with language independent universal factors. This interplay, as in the par- 
ticular case of participial relatives in Hindi and Dakhni, results in those linguis- 
tic changes that amount to the much advertised convergence. 


A linguistic area is a result of convergence either through bilin- 
gualism or pidginization. Pidginization is not the only source for intensive © 
convergence in syntax, which give mass bilingualism as the source for syn- 
tactic convergence. Though convergence, which is the extreme manifesta- 
tion of borrowing, is motivated by socio-cultural factors like prestige and 
conceptual gaps and cognitive-grammatical factors like optimizing the rules 
of the grammars of the language one is conversant with just as a child does 
when learning a single language, its operation is conditioned to some extent 
by certain general linguistic properties. 


The pattern of convergence is conditioned by the pattern of the first 
language as in the case of English in India or by the pattern of the second 
language as in the case of Saurashtri in Tamil Nadu. 
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He explains that the dialects of Hindi differ in the number of gram- 
matical relations relativized. Saurashtri allows relativization of subject, 
direct object, indirect object and possibly also oblique relations like Tamil, 
but unlike Gujarati, a close cognate of it. He also says that the convergence” 
of relative clauses in Indian languages clearly show that some universal lin- 
guistic factors play a role in determining the course of convergence. 

Regarding the direction of convergence the author points out that in 
the case of bilingualism where the social status of the languages are dif- 
ferent, the convergence will be unidirectional towards the language of 
higher status. When there is. no status difference between the languages in 
contact, convergence will be bi-directional. To determine the direction of 
" convergence in such a situation, it is necessary to determine the power rela- 
tion between the linguistic groups independent of the languages, because 
the power relation are defined by the local people in their local context. He 
also says that the question of direction of convergence is a sociolinguistic 
question and not a linguistic one, even though convergence is a linguistic 
phenomenon. 


The study of convergence in tribal language also open up a new 
direction to the question of direction of convergence. The convergence may 
not be due to direct contact between languages alone. There are instances 
of chain of transference of linguistic features, where the features of L1 
found in L3, may not be directly from L1, but through L2, which got them 
from L1. The diffusion may be from a common or link language shared by 
the speakers of tribal languages, which are themselves not in direct contact. 


Annamalai explains that the kind of multilingualism valued and 
maintained in a society determines the nature of convergence there. In In- 
dian convergence, the lexicon is less affected than the grammar. Australian 
convergence also shows equally extensive lexical convergence. Indian multi- 
lingualism prefers to maintain ethnic boundaries through the maintenance 
of a separate lexicon while obliterating the grammatical boundaries for the 
ease of language production and processing. It would be interesting to see 
whether this distinction between lexicon and grammar is maintained in the 
case of converging tribal languages in India. The author concludes that, 
convergence is-only one manifestation of social cohesion expressed through 
language. The process of cohesion is manifested in different aspects of culture. 


In the last chapter, on Distinguishing Features of Convergence, the 
author discusses several features such as: interference, pidginization, 
creolization, code mixing, borrowing, etc. He points out the similarities and 
differences among various language contact phenomena. The point is that 
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stable bilingualism as a rule leads to bi-directional convergence not only in 
the sense of sharing forms but also in the sharing of values and behaviour. 
Phenomena such as linguistic convergence, anthropological acculturation, 
and socialization, in all three, contact and change are important defining 
features. Linguists have concentrated on the convergence of linguistic 
values. Communities have different perceptions about and attitude towards 
the standard variety, model of language development, boundary line be- 
tween dialects and languages, different ways of handling functional distribu- 
tion of languages. 


He points out that characterization of the different linguistic proces- 
ses in which the elements of one language transfer into another, they may be 
differentiated in terms of their sociolinguistic and linguistic characteristics. 
It must be emphasized that the features are not absolute but relative and 
there is overlapping between the process. 


As a whole the author attempts to give a multidimensional view of 
Indian multilingualism. He describes how multilingualism is managed func- 
tionally, politically and grammatically at the level of the individual, com- 
munity and the state. He also explains that while the planners of language 
make language boundaries and norms by creating the standard and the offi- 
cial in public domains the users of language break them by mixing and con- 
verging the codes in private domains. There are multiple actors and actions 
in the multilingual scene making it vibrant. 


The book is loaded with theoretical intricacies. However linguistic 
data and analysis is comparatively less. The examples and analysis are main- 
ly concentrated on Tamil and Kannada. More examples could have been in- 
cluded from the north Indian multilingual situation. In some places the 
author has given outdated statistical data. Repetition of certain ideas are 
seen in some articles. 


I have read the book with much interest and no doubt in its multi- 
_ faceted dimensions, it is an excellent addition to the growing body of litera- 
ture on bilingualism and sociolinguistics. It will be of immense use to 
linguists, language planners and educators. The author deserve apprecia- 
tion for this serious work. | 


The editors must be complimented for their excellent editorial work. 
The book is free from typographical or other errors (except in two places, 
one on page No. 50, 1960 census instead of 1961 census and the second on 
the back cover page, hexical insertion instead of lexical insertion). 
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Most of the articles in this book are accompanied by relevant notes 
which are very useful. Throughout the book, the author has discussed exten- 
sively and critically the available literature in the field of multilingualism. 
The author provides detailed general reference on the subject, however he~ 
could have included some of the important recent publications of the late 
nineties. The book also contains an index. The quality of paper is good. The 
publishers deserve praise for bringing out the book with attractive design 
and get up. 
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International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


Review 


THE NARMINI REPORT (Vols. I, II). Szalek, Benon 
Zbigniew. 1999. Private Edition. Szczecin, Poland. Vol. 
(pp. 121 with 319 pages of llustrations). Price not 
indicated. Copyright: The Author. 


This is a very ambitious attempt to trace a direct connection between 
the inscriptions found in the unusual, unexplained isolated Easter Island ar- 
tifacts and the Mohenjo-Daro-Harappan seals. The author seeks to estab- 
lish the thesis that both sets were ‘Dravidian’ in language, and the former 
were ‘written in Tamil’. He also attempts a postulate that the language 
spread over most of the Eurasian landmass, among racially differentiated 
populations (the ancestors of Dravidians, Ugro-Finns, Japanese and 
Basques), but speaking only one language, before 7500 BC. Obviously, the 
author himself is super-awed by the implication of his hypotheses; he 
modestly concludes: 

"In my opinion, the graphic and linguistic analogies I have presented cannot be 
explained by means of a coincidence - they are systematic and should be taken 
into consideration by scientists obliged to research in this field. Perhaps the en- 


tirety of the presented facts should be interpreted otherwise - hence my invitation 
to discuss this matter openly" (p. 106, Vol. IT). 


The author states that the report contains the results of his re- 
searches extending over 30 years. 


2. The Easter Island in the Pacific Ocean is only 118 sq. km. in area, 
and its population, according to experts, never exceeded 10,000. It is famous 
for a whole beach filled with gigantic stone statues, the biggest of them 21 
m. high. The heads were adorned with huge ‘turbans’ carved in red volcanic 
stone, different from the stones out of which the statues themselves were 
carved. A large number of wooden planks were also discovered, covered 
with inscriptions in a strange script, called a rongo rongo script by the early 
discoverers - surviving now are only 20 tablets, 1 stick or rod, 4 necklaces 
and on one sculpture called "Man-Bird" (figure of a human with bird’s 
head). The pieces are rather small, about 100 cm. in length. 


3. Attempts to read the inscriptions led to only one generally ac- 
cepted conclusion; that the direction of writing was from the bottom left 
corner of the tablet, run from left to right along a line, then, the tablet has to 
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be rotated 180°, the signs in the next line being inscribed top to bottom 
(boustrophedon, like the plough lines in a field). This is similar to some of 
the seals in the Indus Valley artifacts, though earlier experts like Wheeler, 
Knorozoy, etc. dismissed the possibility of such similarity. } 


4. The inventory of signs in the script is estimated to be between 500 
and 700, and excluded the possibility of being syllabic. There are no bilin- 
gual pieces. The earlier assumption that the language was Polynesian has to 
be rejected - the only evidence in its favour is that the Easter Island is in - 
that region. The author proceeds to analyze the associations of various 
signs, and comes to the conclusion that the signs were homonymous, and 
were written as rebuses - the sound of a sign signifying another meaning. 
Significantly, he drew two homonyms, viz. BIRD = DEATH OR DEAD 
and FISH = STAR. This being similar to Tamil homonyms, he concluded 
that the sign of a bird would stand for the value WII, meaning death, and, of 
a fish, MIIN, meaning star. Another ingenious interpretation is of a fre- 
quently repeated sequence of two seated human figures, which the author 
surmises stood for IRU, the Tamil word meaning both ‘two’ and ‘to sit 
down’. In the context of the Easter Island graphics, it signified "great" or 
"divine". From these surmises, the author boldly draws the conclusion that 
the language used in the Easter Island artifacts was Tamil! 


5. With admirable consistency, the author proceeds to interpret the 
inscriptions as prayers and invocations in a cult of devotion to deities. He 
constructs a dictionary of about 200 simple signs and ligatures, arranged in 
the Tamil syllabary and suggests that the material is enough to enable the 
reader to interpret and translate other items in the Easter inventory of signs 
and symbols: 


6. The riext link in the chain is the similarity in the shape of the 
Easter Island signs with those of the Indus Valley inscriptions. A key in- 
dicator is the occurrence of the symbol interpreted to signify "divinity" in the 
inscription on the famous seal showing the seated "Yogi figure in the Indus 
Valley seals. He differs from the majority of scholars in regard to the direc- 
tion of writing; instead of simply being left to right or right to left, he finds 
that the inscription could be from right to left, beginning from the head of 
an animal figure and ending at its tail, this being the most frequent; from left 
to right, beginning at the tail of the animal and ending at its head; 
boustrophedon; circular; axial with a central sign and rest arranged mirror- 
like, or running outwards in both directions or directed towards the middle, 
or quasi-axial, without a visible central sign. | 


7. A rather irritating habit of the author is to make statements 
without supporting authority to authenticate them. For example, after 
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having "deciphered" a combination of characters to represent the audio 
equivalent of "MIIN-LI", he had to concede that Dravidian languages do 
not contain a word sounding like that, but goes on to assert that there is a 
Dravidian word sounding like "MII-LI", meaning "King"! He then proceeds 
to interpret a group of signs to signify "IRU", which he had already con- 
sidered a rebus showing two seated figures but signifying "Great", and "MII- 
LI" to mean "great king". Some semantic derivations seem to be fantastic; 
e.g., the word kurai (‘small roof, therefore ‘hut’) is linked, rebus-like with 
kurai (= ‘shorten’, ‘minus’) and therefore, the sign showing a man with a 
small roof at his foot is interpreted to signify a lame person - "defective leg"! 
Based on these questionable premises, he considers the inscriptions to be a 
set of short ritual texts. 


8. He proceeds to prepare a syllabary, consisting of about 50 signs. 
He found it impossible or unnecessary to quote all the probable variants in 
all the Dravidian languages following Emeneau & Burrow, and prefers the 
old Tamil ending ai to the proto-Dravidian -i ending. He structures an 
acrophonic principle, viz. that the sign name describes the sign, and claims 
to have discovered a "Dravidian murror"-type construction, where the 
(same?) sign names were used for similar or identically- sounding ritual 
words/ideas (p. 56, Vol. II). 


9. The next step in the argument is that the Easter Island script 
originates from the Indus Valley script. The boustrophedon, rarely 
employed in the Indus valley, became obligatory in Easter. But strangely, 
the author has to make another rather "unhelpful" discovery, viz. that some 
"assimilated" Sanskrit words, e.g. maka ‘great’, sarwan ‘universal’, had to be 
intruded. This gives him an opportunity to date the Easter inscriptions to 
the comparatively recent 10th century AD. It is easy to explain the diffusion 
of the Tamils to the Pacific, because they were indeed great sailors. 


| 10. The author firmly believes the mythical ‘history’ of an "Aryan 
conquest" that annihilated the Indus Valley Civilization and its structures, 
but traces a similarity between some Brahmi characters with those of the 
Indus Valley scripts. He also surmises that the "Indus valley script became a 
model for many nations (Aryans, Dravidians, etc.), inhabiting India", who in 
turn used them for non-religious purposes also. He remarks that the same 
sequence of syllables as in Tamil is used in the hiragana and katakana sy\- 
labaries of Japan too. 


11. The next link in the chain is the discovery of the ‘golden horns of 
Gallehus’, so named because they were found in a Danish village of that 
name. They were covered with inscriptions resembling those in the Easter 
Island. The author guesses "may be the golden horns belong to the 
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Dravidian Indus Valley civilization - although the shape of signs... points to 
an epoch closer to... Sth Century AD than to... the fall of Mohenjo 
Dara...(1800 BC)" (p. 72, Vol. II). This spurs him on to greater fantasies, 
like proposing a common worship of a god with three heads as a shared 
diagnostic. 


12. The dramatic point of departure is the Basque language and cul- 
ture, which shows the construction of expressions similar to Dravidian. The 
author is on stronger ground when he analyses the similarities between . 
Dravidian and Basque, and Ugro-Finnish analogies. Similarities are sig- 
nificant between Basque and Japanese too. He derives triple and quadruple 
analogies among these languages. He postulates an ‘empire’ of three races 
and one language to explain these similarities, and draws on glottochronol- 
ogy to reveal that direct linguistic link between Dravidian and Ugro-Finns 
was disrupted after 5000 BC. This poses the question whether the 
"Dravidian script of the Indus Valley civilization descended from the script 
of the Eurasian empire of three races and one language". He draws on 
various myths and legends to find some tenuous connections. Resort has to 
be taken to Libyan-Egyptian links to complete the chain. And to complete 
the fantasy, a mystic significance is drawn about the 27th parallel, the north 
and south latitudes at this degree being venues where symmetries are found, 
and postulating a new claimant for the common origin as the island of At- 
lantis! 


13. A strangely fascinating fairly tale. But the mass of evidence is 
_ good for increasing one’s general knowledge of the various factors that have 
played important roles in the discourse on the unknown scripts of the 
Easter Island and of the Indus Valley Civilization. The painstaking illustra- 
-tions hand-traced and reproduced in the book are beautiful pieces to look 
at, and do carry a lot of conviction of some similarity of execution. Impres- 
sive is also the consistency with which the syllabaries and dictionaries of 
these unknown languages have been constructed. But if one looks for a 
definitive and conclusive study, credible and deeply supported by scholarly, 
evidence, one looks in vain. 


T. MADHAVA MENON 
ISDL 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


- Review 


SECOND-LANGUAGE LEARNING THEORIES. Rosamond 
Mitchell & Florence Myles. 1998 (I Print), 2002 (Reprint). 
London: Arnold. Pp. 228. Paperback. 


Physiological mechanisms of language generation and understanding 
are still a mystery because our scientific understanding on physiological 
aspects behind the brain and mind is not satisfactory. Therefore, there are 
several methodologies for language-learning as well as teach ‘g. It is ob- 
vious that first-language learning establishes a physiological « :d cognitive 
set-up that plays a crucial role in the cognitive functions in each of the ac- 
tivities of the language faculty. Whether this set-up is biologically 
predisposed, fully or partially, is not known. In spite of our demand for a 
universal theory, the doubt as to whether there is any biologically- or geneti- 
cally-determined universal grammatical code for all languages, is not clear. 
Therefore, the development of second-language acquisition theory depends 
on subjective experience and introspection along with available scientific 
knowledge and linguistic behavioral aspects of many. 


This subjective dominance over objective mechanisms of language 
faculty, contributed by nature, has produced different methods and con- 
troversies on those views. 


This publication has given a clear picture regarding second-language 
learning and its history. It gives an overall view on the synchronic and 
diachronic picture of methodologies on second-language learning and 
teaching. Readers without deep linguistic knowledge can follow the pur- 
pose of the chapters as well as understand the limitations and contributions 
of a particular methodology. 


Language-learning is a continuous process involving several linguis- 
tic and non-linguistic aspects. Inter- and intra-individual interactions in the 
cognitive domain involving socio-cultural features have multi-dimensional 
impact on second-language acquisition. The authors, taking this continuous 
process into consideration, have given importance to certain aspects related 
with the output of such learning, like functional, fluency, socio-cultural etc., 
separately and clearly. 
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Though the main approach is through the concept of the universal 
grammar of Noam Chomsky, the authors have made clear to the readers 
about the limitation of human knowledge in this regard. It is true that rela- 


tively, with the present understanding of linguistics in this area, the universal - 


grammar theory 1s more effective but not final. They have also described other 
theories, with their limitations and plus points and the reasons behind them. 


Presently, there aré two factors having an increasing impact on our 
thinking: 


1. The impact of information technology, human-language learning and un- 
derstanding, and our social life, 


2. Intellectual exercises on post-modern, post-structural philosophical con- 
cepts in the study of social sciences. 


These factors are emerging as effective methods among scholars to 
implement logical views about these arcas on their studies on different dis- 
ciplines. Authors are concerned about this and have voiced their views on 
the future direction of second-language learning and teaching. In particular, 
information technology is having a tremendous impact on manipulating 
human language and simulating a language faculty in the computer. 


The most important point about this publication is that it is able to 
impress the overall views on second-language learning, teaching and under- 
standing, on the reader’s mind. It also provides up-to-date information to 
researchers in this area. 


This book is the output of research work on acquisition. There are 9 
chapters along with a good concluding chapter which has pointed out 
several new areas for researchers in this field. | 


The comprehensive bibliography and index will be useful to re- 
searchers and readers. 


MAHIDAS BHATTACHARYYA 
ISDL 


= EARLY INSCRIPTIONAL MALAYALAM = 
= K. Retnamma, Demy 1/8, pp. 340, Rs. 350/- (US$ 35/-) = 
= A data-oriented report, this book containing 45 inscriptions = 


=! belonging to I-IV-century Kollam era, focusses on the origin and +s 
=: gradual development of Malayalam language during subsequent cen- = 
=: turies. Historians and linguists will find this analysis helpful in outlin- {s 
=| ing the early period of Malayalam language. —_ 


The International School of Dravidian Linguistics, Thiruvanan- , 
thapuram, was the cynosure of all linguists and language lovers from 10th to 
12th February, 2002, the occasion being the i inauguration of its Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations. H.E. Justice Sukhdev Singh Khang, Governor of Kerala, ar- 
rived at the Rajaraja Varma auditorium of the ISDL at 10 a. m., and he was 
accompanied to the dais by Prof. N. Sivarama Murthy, Pescilent of the 
Dravidian Linguistics Association, Sri. M.A. Vaheed M.L.A., Mr. T. Mad- 
hava Menon IAS (Retd.) and other members of the Council of Direction. 
After the prayer song by Prof. Neyyatinkara Vasudevan, eminent classical 
vocalist, the Governor and other dignitaries were honoured with shawls. It was 
a moment of elation and fervour for the founding signatories of the ISDL, 
who contributed their vitality and time enormously for the development of 
the ISDL, when they were honoured by H.E. the Governor with shawls. 


Prof. V.I. Subramoniam welcomed H.E. and the gathering. In the 
welcome.address, he pointed out that our country has a very peculiar cul- 
ture which is language-based and Kerala is a fitting place for an academic 
institution like ISDL to develop because of its cultural diversities, un- 
touchability and geographic isolation. He also mentioned the noteworthy 
publications of the DLA and the ISDL and also some of the on-going 
projects of the ISDL. 


Dr. A. Govindankutty Menon read out the names of personalities who 
had sent felicitation messages on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations. 


Sri. Vaheed, in his brief felicitation address, expressed his happiness 
to be there at the function and assured his support in the future activities 
and needs of the institute. 


H.E. was invited to unveil the portrait of Justice Sri. V.S. Malimath, 
former President of the Governing Council of the ISDL, and to release the 
sccond volume of the Handbook of Kerala, a publication of the DLA edited 
by Mr. '.M. Menon. The Governor also honoured Mr. T.M. Menon with a 
shawl. H.E. the Governor started his inaugural speech recalling his earlier 
visits to the institute. He pointed out that during the last 25 years, the institute 


* Report of the ISDL Silver Jubilee Celebrations and 29th All India Conference of 
Dravidian Linguists. 
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has earned respects of academics in India. Dravidian languages are spoken 
not only in south India but also by the tribes in North India and even in out- 
side countries like Pakistan, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. The term 
‘Dravidian’ though controversial, is an indicator of the intermingling of so 
many cultures. Dravidian, like Indo-Aryan, is one of the oldest cultures and 
in Rigveda, we can see a number of Dravidian words. He said that he is happy 


to note that the membership of the DLA is of a global nature and its presi- 


Mr. T.M. Menon proposed a vote of thanks to H.E. the Governor 
and all those who were invited and present for the function. He expressed 
his gratitude to all those who worked and cooperated with him in bringing 
out the Handbook of Kerala in good shape. Mr. T.M. Menon noted H.E.’s 
respect for scholarship by inaugurating the Silver Jubilee Celebrations. He 
thanked all those who worked in making the function a big success. After 
the National Anthem, the meeting ended by 10.50 a.m. 


INAUGURATION OF THE 29TH ALL INDIA CONFERENCE OF 
DRAVIDIAN LINGUISTS 


After the inauguration of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations, the 29th All 
India Conference of Dravidian Linguists was held in the same venue which 
was presided over by Prof. Sivarama Murthy, President of the DLA. Sri. 
M.V. Raghavan, Hon. Minister for Co-operation, Government of Kerala, 
inaugurated the conference. Prof. Puthussery Ramachandran, in his wel- 
come speech, enumerated the various activities of the DLA since its com- 
mencement in 1971. He gratefully acknowledged the: help received from the 
various State governments and the Central government, for the smooth 
functioning of the DLA. He also mentioned the names of past presidents of 
the DLA who made major contributions to its academic development. 
After the welcome speech, the Minister was honoured with a shawl follow- 
ing which he laid the foundation stone for the extension of the ISDL library 
and released the book, A Linguist Visits Bangladesh, by Dr. Sanghamitra 
Saha. The Minister also distributed the various awards of the DLA. Ms. 
Lalitha Raja, Annamalai University, received the Mrs. Katre prize for the top 
scorer in the M.A. degree examination in linguistics from Indian univer- 
sities. Dr. Samudravijaya, TIFR, Mumbai, received the Achutha Menon 
prize for the best publication on computational linguistics. 


Hon. Sri. M.V. Raghavan on ISDL 


In his inaugural speech, the Minister noted that ISDL is one among 
the noble ventures started by the Achutha Menon government. He emphasized 
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the need to implement the medium of instruction through mother tongue, at 
least at the primary-school level, stating that only this would help children in 
unproving their all-round performance. He stated that medium of instruc- 
tion through a foreign language is one of the reasons for deterioration of the 
quality of education in India and that an institution like ISDL should come 
forward to promote education through the regional languages. 


Prof. Sivarama Murthy on Cognate Method of Teaching Languages 


Prof. Murthy, in his academic presidential address, recalled his as- 
sociation with the DLA ever since its mception. The cognate-language- 
teaching project formalized under the theoretical framework developed by 
Prof. V.I. Subramoniam is the only theoretical model developed in Indian 
linguistics, on language-teaching methods. This model exploits the principle 
of commonness in cognate languages for teaching, and the course was im- 
plemented with the view that intensive short-term courses yield better 
results than long-term courses. Language-teaching as mother tongue and a 
second language is one of the afeas in which linguists could contribute a lot, 
but the role of Dravidian linguists in this area is not much. Involvement of 
linguists in literary programmes in Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Kar- 
nataka should be improved. He said that intensive literacy programmes is 
one of the solutions for making the larger population and tribes literate in a 
shorter duration. 


In his address, he also mentioned the emergence of the DLA in 1971 
and its later programmes including the publications of the ISDL. Research 
on problems of Dravidian migrants and subjects like language-teaching, 
computerization, translation, language maintenance and language acquisi- 
tion, comparative studies and lexicography, etc. are some of the areas in 
which ISDL is interested. He requested the UGC to grant a deemed-university 
status to ISDL, with emphasis only on research. ; 


Prof. G.K. Panikkar proposed a vote of thanks in which he specially 
thanked the minister for highlighting the problem of mother-tongue educa- 
tion: Prof. Panikkar also thanked the President of the DLA for his en- 
lightened speech and all those who attended the function. The inaugural 
session came to a close by 12.30 p.m. 


Four Parallel Academic Sessions in the Afternoon 


Tribal Seminar: A special seminar, conducted as part of the Silver J ubilee 
Celebrations, on Medium of Instruction and Preparation of Textbooks for 
Teaching Tribes at Primary and Secondary Levels, was held in the Rajaraja 
Varma auditorium. Prof. M. Dasan, Registrar, Calicut University, presided 
over the session. He pointed out that the topic is relevant and a total involvement 
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of language experts, educationalists, environmentalists and psychologists are 
necessary to discuss the problems. The seminar was inaugurated by Sri. P.K. 
Sivanandan IAS, Principal Secretary, SC/ST Development, Government of _ 
Kerala. He gave a very clear picture of the problems in the education of 
tribal communities. He said that as long as tribal families go disorganized 
and their children are left without care, a normal system of education can- 
not be implemented. Parents need to be educated first. Textbooks should 
contain local information related with their daily routines in life. In the non- 
tribal situation too, the condition is not better. Nobody supervises the stu- 
dents and teachers. In tribal areas, there are no teachers. Tribal children 
should have teachers who can support them in their learning. He expressed 
his happiness in inaugurating a seminar where well-experienced 
educationists and anthropologists are participating. 


Prof. Vedamony Manuel, the eminent educationist, presented his 
views in Participant-Dialogue with Tribes as Pre-requisite to Decisions on 
Media of Instruction and Preparation of Textbooks. He advised not to choose 
the same method in the curriculum preparation for tribes and non-tribes. 
Instead of dead written textbooks, he suggested having books which are 
creative and also make the teachers creative. Some tribal poems are highly 
philosophical and in forests, the depth of Indian culture is visible. One must 
consider the child’s home in preparing textbooks. The multi-lingual situa- 
tion is another problem to be considered while preparing textbooks. The 
most sensible approach, he stated, would be to empower tribes, themselves, 
to decide on their medium of instruction. He concluded that if they opt for 
Malayalam or Tamil in Palakkad and Idukki, and Kannada or Tulu in 
Kasargod, the best that the anthropologists, linguists or educationists could 
do is to make the transition as smooth as possible so that the child does not 
get frustrated. 


Fruitful Discussions 


Taking part in the discussion, Prof. B. Ramakrishna Reddy pointed 
out that the language situation in Kerala is different with varieties of 
Malayalam, but a good basic education is possible only through the mother 
tongue. Dr. G.V.S.R. Krishnamurthy wanted to know how teachers handle 
the problem of mistakes, because they, though qualified in some areas, need 
not be experts in these areas. Prof. Manuel replied that it is through con- 
tinuous assessment that mistakes are sorted out. Prof. M. Rama explained 
about some bilingual situations in the Kannada-Tulu border. Prof. Dasan 
suggested that more dialogue is necessary on the topic. 


In the second paper, Mr. K.Y. Benedict, based on some data from 
U.S.A., elaborated on Accommodating Linguistic and Cultural Diversity in 
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Education: Episodes from U.S.A. His emphasis was on the point that if a 
country like U.S.A. which has provided unilingual English education, is 
going out of the way to adapt educational provisions to meet cultural diver- 
sity, why a country like India with rich linguistic and cultural diversity, 
should not do so, to meet diversified linguistic and cultural needs, especially 
that of the tribes. The paper was based on data collected through Internet- 
browsing. He gave several examples of schools which follow the multi-cul- 
tural educational system. 


Prof. Dasan expressed some differences of opinion on the views — 
presented in the paper. He said that the information is not dependable and 
there is racial cultural discrimination existing in U.S.A. Prof. Ramakrishna 
Reddy also supported this view stating that the tribal situation in India is 
much better. Prof. Manuel said that one has to consider multi-culturalism in 
training programmes, as a theory. 


Ms. V.T. Jalajakumary in Educational Infusing on Tribal Children: 
Their Own Language and Textbooks, remarked that in order to make 
primary education more effective among tribes, it is important to find out 
the level of language acquisition in relation to environment variables. 
Teachers should have knowledge of the local language and culture. If they 
are recruited from tribal communities, they will have access to remote 
habitations. Moreover, mass communication facilities and supplementary 
handbooks should have special programmes based on language skills, to en- 
rich the linguistic abilities of children. She suggested that textbooks for 
tribal children at the primary level should contain their own environmental 
factors prepared in a familiar linguistic style. Folk stories and songs from 
their rich cultural traditions should be included from a sociological angle. 


In the discussion, Prof. Ramakrishna Reddy commented that the 
suggestions are good if they could be implemented effectively, but the situa- 
tion with tribes is not easy always. Prof. Manuel explained the tribal situa- 
tion in Idukki. Prof. Dasan concluded the session with his appreciation for 
the papers presented. 


Translation of Bengali Literature into Southern Languages 


In a parallel session held in the Tolkappiyar hall on Translating Ben- 
gali Literature into Dravidian Languages, Prof. K. Nachimuthu chaired the 
proceedings. In his introductory remarks, Prof. Nachimuthu said that im- ° 
portance should be given to the teaching of non-native Indian languages. 
Kerala has strong connections with Bengali literature and culture. Mention- 
ing the publication of the ISDL, A Handbook of West Bengal, edited by Dr. 
Saha, he pointed out some similarities al the language and cultural levels. 
Mention of Bengali literature occurs in Manimekalai. Nearly 200 Bengali 
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books have been translated into Tamil. Translation is relevant as it nourishes 
the literature of language and fights the emergence of mono-culturalism. 


Prof. Scaria Zachariah, convenor of this seminar, in Theorizing 
Translation Flow Across Indian Languages, said that in contemporary trans- 
lation studies, there has been a paradigm shift from linguistics to cultural 
studies. In the case of Bengali translations, they are continuously domesti- 
cated at various levels: structure, ideas and metaphors. After Inde- 
pendence, due to anxiety of naturalization, Bengali works were 
domesticated. Works of Bankim Chandra Chatterji and Rabindranath 
Tagore represented national sentiments. The three translations of Anand 
Mat show how source texts are changed to suit the times. Grtanjali created 
new traditions in translations. In Malayalam literature also, creativity is 
flourishing through translation. Though Malayalam literature is against 
romanticism, the works of Anandamurthy and Khandekar are translated. 


Commenting on the discussions on the theoretical basis of translation, 
Prof. Zachariah said that he is more concerned with the pragmatics of transla- 
tion. Messrs. P. Sreekumar, Rajesh and others took part in the discussions. 


Mrs. Jaya Sukumaran in Bengali Novels in Malayalam Literary Poly- 
systems, enumerated the various Bengali novels in Malayalam. Works of 
Bimal Mitra are mostly translated into Malayalam. She enumerated the 
functions of Bengali translations in Malayalam literary poly-systems, with 
instances, especially Arogyanikétan which does not introduce any narrative 
technique. This has influenced the modern literary system in Kerala. 


Ms. Shamshad Hussain presented Gender and Genre in Translation: 
A Case-study of Mahasweta Devi in Malayalam Translation. 


Prof. A.P. Andrewskutty, in his paper, presented the problems of 
translation from a linguistic point of view. He stated that linguists have not 
presented a comprehensive theory of translation. Saussure said that linguistic 
signs are subjected to change. Chomsky too talked of linguistic changes in 
translations. It is linguists who examined the most basic of all translation opera- 
tions, 1.e. change. Even a phoneme changes character according to surround- 
ings. Translation has to be brought into inter-disciplinary areas of research. 


Prof. Nachimuthu concluded the session with a summary of the main 
points in the papers. 3 


In the session on Folklore, the first paper was presented by Dr. 
Rajeshwari Maheshwaraiah on Linguistic Dimensions of Doddata as Field 
Drama. Doddata is a kind of field drama with a fine blend of music, dance 
and painting. It has also got speech forms classified on the basis of charac- 
ters. The first group includes gods, demons, herds, etc. and the second, 
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chariot riders, gatekeepers, servants, soldiers etc. The first type use 
sanskritized Kannada and the second, common native Kannada. The paper 
analyzed the linguistic peculiarities of speech forms used by these characters. 


In the discussions, Dr. Vishwanath Khaire pointed out that there are 
two types of folk dramas of this category: doddata - a male-dominated 
grand play, and snata - a female-dominated small play. Prof. U.P. Upad- 
hyaya said that this type of drama has got some similarities with Sanskrit 
dramas. Prof. E. James R. Daniel and Mr. Arunim Bandhopadhyay also 
commented on the paper. 


Dr. Khaire in Murugan: An Indian Myth, attempted to explain the 
theme in terms of the Sanskrit-Marathi relationship. The myth exists in 
Tamil also. Myth is the character found from the phenomena-adding 
metaphors. Stories of God are brought into literature. In Marathi also, 
myths similar to Murugan are seen. 


In the discussions, participants pointed out that in describing mythi- 
cal and celestial matters, a synchronic as well as diachronic approach is 
necessary. One important thing to notice is that the myth of God as a child 
is available in Dravidian, Marathi and Sanskrit languages. Mr. Bandhopad- 
hyay, Drs. H.M. Maheshwaraiah and S.B. Bharati and Prof. Daniel took 
part in the discussion. 


Dr. Afag Aziz in In Search of Naga Totems: An Insight into Historical 
Folklore, searches into the historical evidence of Naga worship. He gives 
evidence of Naga worship in Australia, Egypt and among African tribes. In 
India, among Naga tribes of Assam and Kashmir, there are occasions when 
snake worship 1s offered. 


In the discussions, Profs. Upadhyaya and Daniel, Dr. Khaire and Mr. 
Bandhopadhyay agreed that fear of snakes and hence, snake worship, existed 
from ancient times, and that it could be considered as a universal phenomenon. 


In the fourth paper, Dr. H.M. Maheshwaraiah on Knowledge 
Management and Folklore, expressed his views on how to utilize indigenous 
knowledge for marketing products through folklore. He said that this can 
be used in marketing herbal medicines and home-made food products. Mr. 
Chilukkuri Bhuvaneshwar and others participated in the discussion. 


Mr. Bhuvaneshwar in Adaptation of Telugu Proverbs by Lexical Vana- 
tion: A Sociolinguistic Analysis of 1999 Election Journals, has done a 
detailed sociolinguistic analysis of proverbs using different models like 
Berry’s model of multi-layer approach in normal conversation, Hallidegen 
model where language is looked at from three layers, heuristic model of trial 
and error, and Leech model - a rhetorical approach to language analysis. 
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Proverbs are used to convey messages instead of normal methods. The dis- 
cussion on the paper was lively with the participation of the author, and Dr. 
Rajeshwari Maheshwaraiah, Mr. Bandhopadhyay and others. 


Ms.-Manisha Das Sen, Asiatic Society, Kolkata, in The Legend of the 
Monkey King in Chinese Folklore: The Indian Influence (read by Mr. 
Bandhopadhyay), deals with an aspect of Chinese folklore which shows 
some evidence of influence of Jataka tales and Ramayana. Chinese people 
are fond of the ‘monkey king’ and many stories are available regarding this 
concept. She says that in some myths, monkey kings appear as God and are 
worshipped in much the same way as Hanuman in Indian myths. She estab- 
lishes that ‘monkey king’ is a powerful character in Chinese stories. Com- 
menting on the paper, Prof. Subramoniam said that a few more studies are 
available on the behaviour of monkeys in South India. Prof. Arunachalam 
Shanmughadas from Sri Lanka also participated in the discussion. The ses- 
sion was chaired by Prof. Daniel. 


In another parallel session, Historical Comparative Linguistics, 
chaired by Dr. Panchanan Mohanty, 5 papers were presented. Talking on 
F.W. Ellis: The First Comparativist of Dravidian Languages, Prof. 
Ramachandran gave an introduction on the works of Ellis. He said that 
Ellis was a pathfinder in comparative Dravidian studies and that he could 
point out dialect variations in Dravidian languages. His death at the early 
age of 40 was a loss for studies on comparative linguistics. Drs. N. 
Gopinathan Nair and N.R.G. Pillai commented on the paper. 


Prof. M. Israel in Third-Person Pronoun in Malayalam, stated that 
pronouns could be proximate, remote or most remote and they could be in- 
clusive or exclusive. Several examples from Tamil were given by Prof. Israel. 


Prof. B. Gopinathan Nair analyzed the paper and gave a few com- 
ments and suggestions. Prof. Shanmughadas pointed out that uvan is used 
in Sri Lankan Tamil to denote one who is not there. Prof. Israel agreed stat- 
ing that wvan refers to an abstract person in Sangam literature. 


Dr. P. Visalakshy’s Vatteluttu and its Characteristics gave a detailed 
study of the status of vatteluttu script and its characteristics from a historical 
point of view. This script was used in the entire Céra and Pandya regions, 
and when Malayalam became a separate language around 11th century 
A.D., this also became the script of Malayalam. At a later period, vatteluttu 
came to be known as tekkan Malayalam. The paper also deals with kdleluttu 
and Malayanma. Vatteluttu has a special status among ancient Indian scripts. 
A systematic study of this script can reveal many interesting problems and 
their solutions in Indian palaeography. Commenting on the paper, Prof. 
Ramachandran said that vattelutt was prevalent in Tamil Nadu among the 
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upper caste, while koleluttu was used by the lower caste. Dr. A. Govin- 
dankutty Menon pointed out that both scripts have only slight differences. 


In De-affrication and Sibilant Reduction in Dravidian Prof. B. 
Gopinathan Nair pointed out several differences of opinion about sound 
changes. He quoted several examples of devoicing in Dravidian and even in 
proto-Dravidian forms. Drs. Mohanty, Visalakshy and A.G. Menon took 
part in the discussions. 


Dr. Khaire in South Indian Family Relationships: With Mongolian or 
Marathi?, stated that there is a lot of evidence to show a strong relationship 
between Marathi and Dravidian languages. He pointed out the areas of 
relationships: body parts, kinship terms and names of flora and fauna. He 
asked Dravidian linguists to seriously look into inter-family relationships as 
Dr. Robert Caldwell did years ago. 


Prof. Shanmughadas wanted to know whether there are any gram- 
matical similarities between the languages. Dr. Khaire said that word-en- 
ding o in Tamil is found in Marathi also. Prof. Israel did not agree totally 
with Dr. Khaire’s views but said that the paper is interesting for com- 
parativists. Dr. Mohanty concluded the session by saying that Marathi being 
a border language, has several similarities at phonological, grammatical and 
lexical levels. More examples at the grammatical level are necessary to es- 
tablish strong relationships. The sessions ended by 6 p.m. 


The General Body meeting of the DLA followed and later, an enter- 
tainment programme, Kakkarissi Natakam, a folk drama by the Natana 
Kairali group. 


11.2.02: Morning 


The second day’s programme commenced at 9 a.m. with the unveil- 
ing of two oil paintings - those of Siddheswara Varma and P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri by Profs. Subhadra Kumar Sen and Shanmughadas, respectively. 


In the morning session, Prof. Subramoniam presented c/s > (in a 
Border Dialect of Malayalam. The data for the study was obtained from palm- 
leaf texts transcribed by Kavimani, a distinguished Tamil poet, from the 
Mudaliar Manuscripts, in one article, Mutaliyer Vittu’ Olaiccuvavatikal. This 
article gives several examples of s > f change. This change is noticed in the 
northern dialect of Malayalam and was considered commonly used by 
lower-caste speakers. In an earlier Malayalam work, Ramacanitam, also, this 
feature change is observed. In the southern area, the change is found as c > 
t in most of the Indo-Aryan loan-words. It is assumed that this change was 
found in Tamilized Malayalam. As palace scribes belonged to higher caste 
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communities, it cannot be concluded that the s/c > t change was found only 
among the lower communities. Another type of change was found in/ > t. 


Prof. B.R. Reddy and Dr. Mohanty enquired whether such changes 
could be conditioned, since no fixed conditioning factor was found for these 
changes. Prof. B.G. Nair explained that c > t regularly in Toda, dialectally 
in Tulu and also in some central Dravidian languages like Parji, Gadaba 
sporadically. In Gondi, Kui, Kuvi, c changes to s,h or ¢, which is an ongoing 
change; it cannot be conditioned. Prof. Panikkar who chaired the session, — 
quoted some examples of s > ¢ change from Brahmin castes. Dr. Mohanty 
noted that this happens with loan-words in various languages and that be- 
sides linguistic reasons, some sociological reasons are also involved. Dr. 
A.G. Menon mentioned that in old texts belonging to Tamil and Malayalam, 
the s > ¢ change is seen. The Tiya-dialect project as well as in Tulu also, this 
phenomenon is found. Prof. V.I. Subramoniam concluded that modern linguistics 
should make use of statistics. He said that no translation is fully acceptable or no 
dictionary is fully authentic. Dr. K. Nagamma Reddy and Dr. Pasumpon also par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 


Three parallel sessions were held in the morning. In the session on 
Bengali translation, Prof. S.K. Sen chaired, assisted by Prof. Zachariah who 
introduced the session. 


The first paper, Dr. A. Pitchai’s Translation of Saratchandra in 
Tamil: A Critical Survey, stated that there is a constant flow of Bengali 
novels into Tamil and other South Indian languages. He presented a com- 
prehensive survey of translations of Saratchandra into Tamil during various 
periods and enlisted the notable general characteristics of these translations 
like how a translation changes a title to the name of a female character. 


In the discussions, Prof. Nachimuthu enquired as to how the transla- 
tions were received. Dr. Pitchai replied that Bengali translations were 
received well and that they had influenced Tamil literature to a good extent. 


Dr. P. Anand Kumar in Translation of Bengali Poetry in Dravidian 
Studies, stressed the influence of Bengali thinking and literature on other 
Indian languages, caused by numerous translations from Bengali to 
Dravidian languages, like Kumaran Asan in Malayalam and Subramanya 
Bharati in Tamil. He quoted Bharatiyar’s translation of Vande Mataram. In 
the discussions, Profs. Zachariah and Nachimuthu and others took part. 


Dr. P. Radhakrishnan presented Gitanjali in Malayalam. Several 
translations of Gitanjali appeared in Malayalam literature at different times. 
Many Malayalee writers and poets could not open up a dialogue with 
Tagore and his literature. Gitanjali had far-reaching effects in Malayalam 
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literature and now it is part of primary literary activity. Prof. Andrewskutty 
noted that there should be a method of analyzing inter-textuality in translations. 


Ms. Suma Joy Oliyapuram in Pragmatics of Translation, used com- 
munication theory to elaborate the problem of translating culture-specific 
words and expressions. Prof. Andrewskutty gave some practical suggestions 
taking Arundhati Roy’s novel as an instance. Mr. Sreekumar also par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 


Prof. S.K. Sen concluded the session by making some practical sug- 
gestions based on his works as a translator. He said that translators should 
serve to fill a vacuum in target literatures. 


The second parallel session was sociolinguistic-based, and chaired 
by Prof. Murthy. 


In the session, Prof. B.R. Reddy in Indi-Awe: A Tribal Dravidian 
Language, dealt with the issue from a geo-linguistic and sociolinguistic 
angle, with a historical background added. He dealt in detail with the sound 
system, word structure and salient phonological features, with examples to 
illustrate his views. He stated that there was a controversy as to whether 
Indi-Awe was a language or dialect and emphasized the need for field sur- 
vey for new findings and asked young linguists to take interest in field-work. 


In the discussions, Dr. K.S. Mustafa enquired whether Indi-Awe was 
a language or dialect. Prof. B.R. Reddy replied that they are a secluded, il- 
literate, minority group with no reach of mass media. He stated that it is dif- 
ficult to refer to Indi-Awe as a language from a linguist’s point of view. Prof. 
B.G. Nair supported this view. He also stated that since speech forms are 
used among the same group, they are grouped together. Drs. T. Vasan- 
thakumari, A. Usha Devi and Nagamma Reddy also joined in the discussions. 


Dr. Mustafa in Relativization in Dakkini with Special Reference to 
Convergence, dealt with a speech fornt that was in use around Delhi in A.D. 
1300. He explained the processes of relativization: the position and func- 
tions of relative participle. It has the ‘confirmatory relative suffix (-ha) and 
the verificatory suffix (-ni). At the syntactic level, relative-correlative pairs is 
one of the devices by which relativization is effected in Dakkini. He gave a 
list of such pairs also. He also stated that the relativization process in Dakkini 
has been influenced greatly by the Telugu pattern. Correspondences between 
Telugu and Dakkini were also listed. Dr. Usha Dewi, in the discussions, said 
that she found certain areas of Telugu-Dakkini correlations difficult to un-- 
derstand. These areas were explained to her by Prof. Sivarama Murthy. 


Dr. Khaire in Maharashtra: The South Indian Connection, deals with 
the close relationship in linguistic forms between Marathi and South Indian 
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languages. He also shows the correspondences between Sanskrit and 
Dravidian languages. He explains that the correspondences occur in areas 
like alphabets of languages, flora and fauna, place-names, kinship terms, 
folk songs, farming words, etc. He concludes by stating that instead of dif- 
ferentiating ‘North Indian’, ‘South Indian’, etc. one can use the term ‘Indian’ 
because of the close relation between the languages. 


Prof. Sivarama Murthy initiated the discussions in this session by 
‘saying that Dr. Khaire’s arguments need further study and research. How-. 
ever, Prof. Upadhyaya pointed out that since half of Maharashtra was part 
of Karnataka and ruled by South Indian rulers, there was a likelihood for 
these connections. There was a lot of cultural and linguistic synthesis taking 
place between the two regions. Dr. Usha Devi enquired as to how scientific 
was the method used by Dr. Khaire in the study. She stated that more study 
is necessary using etymological and comparative methods which use non- 
linguistic factors, to establish his viewpoints. Dr. Khaire described the at- 
tempts he made for the study. Dr. K.S. Mustafa also participated in the 
discussions. 


Prof. Murthy presented the last paper in this session: /ntensive 
Literacy Programmes: An Answer for Total Literacy. He said that these days 
literacy programmes are gaining importance and realizing this, the Govern- 
ment also wants to increase the literacy rate but programmes are not 
properly planned. Due to lack of guidance, achievements are less, people 
loose interest and they drop out. Prof. Murthy stressed the need for short- 
term intensive literacy programmes rather than long-term courses. This will 
yield quick results and evoke interest in learners. Prof. Murthy explained 
how linguists could contribute to these programmes. The government 
should support the learners financially, so that they can take leave from 
their work and join the schemes. He also displayed a chart of Telugu scripts 
which makes the learning programmes easier. 


Almost everybody who took part in the discussio:: said that the paper 
was excellent. Mr. T.M. Menon enquired whether the chart could be used 
for learning Malayalam also. Prof. Murthy replied that he tried it for Hindi 
and English but not for Malayalam. Drs. Mustafa and Khaire also took-part 
in the discussion. 


One more parallel session was held in the morning: Morphology, 
Grammar and Typology. 


The first paper was Dr. A. Paramasivam’s Unmarked Case in Early 
Old Tamil and its Identifying Factors. The study was based on early Tamil 
texts like Akananuru, Pattuppattu, Narrinai, etc. Two special features found 
in these texts are the unmarked case constructions and their identifying factors. 
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He cited examples from old texts to show the existence of unmarked case 
forms. In the discussions, Dr. M. Israel stated that the transcriptions in the 
paper should be intelligible to readers. Drs. M. Sadasivam and A.G. Menon 
also participated in the discussions. 


Dr. G.V.S.R. Krishnamurthy’s Dravidian Plural Markers: An Observa- 
tion, concentrates mainly on the plural form -ka which later became -kal. 
There were no plural markers in proto-Dravidian. Later, they were added 
to the language to fulfill the needs of society. -ka/ in Tamil came into exist- 
ence only after the Sangam period. Initiating the discussions, Dr. Israel 
pointed out that in later Sangam literature, ka/ was a plural form used to 
denote human nouns in olden times. Prof. Murthy said that kinship terms 
were not present in the old society. Dr. A.G. Menon said that the disap- 
pearance of -/ is not limited to plural alone, but it also happens with 
feminine singular -/. The discussions were very lively. 


A combined paper by Ms. T. Aji and Ms. A.H. Rosemary, Treatment 
of Vineyeccam in Tamil Grammar, dealt with the treatment of vineyeccam in 
various grammatical traditions of Tamil. Commenting on the paper, Dr. Is- 
rael appreciated this paper but added that the treatment in various gram- 
matical traditions should be compared and included in the study. 


Dr. Renuka Devi’s Typology of Compounds in Tamil dealt with 
various types of compound words in Tamil classified under 5 major 
categories: 1. modifier-modified, 2. verb-object, 3. subject-predicate, 4. co- 
ordinate and 5. resultative verb compounds. She looks into the structural 
derivations of compound words in Tamil. In the discussions, Prof. Shan- 
mughadas pointed out that some are echo words and not compound words. 
Dr. Krishnamurthy stated that a distinction should be made between verbs 
and auxiliary verbs in the classification. Dr. Israel said that it is to be check- 
ed whether the examples enumerated fit into the definition of compound 
words. The comments were beneficial for the author for further research. 


Dr. Pasumpon’s Tamil as Administrative Language analyzes the use 
of Tamil as official language in the police departments of Madurai, Tamil 
Nadu. Data collected from various sources like diaries, files, signatures, let- 
ter correspondences, name-boards, bills etc. where the use of Tamil as offi- 
cial language is implemented by law, shows that only 48.6% Tamil is 
implemented. Dr. A.G. Menon enquired as to what language a non-native 
speaker could use to file a complaint. Dr. Pasumpon replied that they could — 
express in their own language and that translators would be there to help them. 


Dr. J. Neethivanan’s Functor-Deletion shows that in some phrases, 
Tamil does not have any functors. Examples of functor-deletion in Tamil 
are found in Sangam literature, and in modern times, in newspapers. In the 
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speech forms of retarded and speech-defective children also, functor dele- 
tion is noted. Here, consistency is lacking. Hence, the rules cannot be 
generalized, but the tendency to drop functors is found. 


In the discussions, Dr. Neethivanan stated that such telegraphic 
speech does not cause any communication problems. Drs. Pasumpon and 
Krishnamurthy and others joined in the discussion. 


-11.2.02: Afternoon 


Prof. Subramoniam gave a special lecture on New Trends and 
Chomsky which was chaired by Prof. Andrewskutty. Prof. Subramoniam 
said that Chomsky has always put some new insights into the study of lin- 
guistic science. Language is a phenomenon very specific to human race and 
the entire speech process is biologically-based. There are different variants 
of language. Etymological and historical studies reveal a lot of common fac- 
tors among languages. Recently, Chomsky has shown a growing interest in 
brain and language. Language is a function of the brain. Canadians have 
done a lot of research on the functions of brain, especially with regard to 
language. They have pointed out the different areas of brain functions. In 
the brain, Broca’s area and Wernicke’s area are specifically meant for lan- 
guage functions. The left brain is always said to be dominant for language 
and speech processes. In the west, a lot of research is now concentrated on 
the relation between brain and language. In India, brain research in relation 
to language is in a primitive stage. A set of neurons is involved in the — 
process by which the brain acquires language. There is a filter which helps 
to judge what should be ‘said. Language, thought process, judgement, etc. 
can be brought under one set of neurons. Without proper understanding of 
the brain, language research is incomplete. Grammar also has got connec- 
tion with neurons. In ancient India also, people thought of the relation be- 
tween speech and brain. He concluded that Chomsky is to be appreciated 
for his new ideas. 


In the discussions, Prof. Ramachandran enquired about the 
relevance of mother tongue in the concept of universal grammar. Dr. 
Andrewskutty replied by pointing out the early contributions of Chomsky to 
linguistic science. Language is a mysterious complex phenomenon. Chomsky 
explained the competence-performance distinction as a mental process. 
Linguistics has now become a search into the human mind. Generative 
grammar actually originated from Paninian grammar. One can study the 
human mind just like any other organ of the body. It is the innate capacity of 
the human being which helps one to learn any language. Linguistics, 
psychology and neurology are all related and form the composition of 
human psychology. The universal language means that the abstract structure of 
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all languages is the same. Mr. Bhuvaneshwar described how cognition is ex- 
plained by Sanskrit traditions. Profs. Shanmughadas and B.G. Nair also 
participated in the discussions. 


Another special lecture, Role of Linguistics in Spoken Language 
Technology by Dr. K. Samudravijaya was chaired by Dr. Nagamma Reddy. 
In the paper, Dr. Samudravijaya explained how linguistics can be utilized in 
a better way in spoken-language technology. Information technology deals 
with acquisition, organizational storage, processing, transmission and 
delivery of information. Communication among human beings is multi- 
model. Verbal communication is mainly through human language. Human- 
language technology involves speech recognition, understanding synthesis, 
script recognition and display of speech. Speech recognition is the process 
of translating a speech signal into a sequence of words. Language-modelling 
is the key for a good speech-recognition system. A speech signal does not 
have a constant pattern. Context-dependency is a major problem in acous- 
tics though they are predictable to a large extent. Information technology 
should be modelled in such a way that the computer can manage such varia- 
tions and recognize sounds. Thus, there is an integration of speech recogni- 
tion and natural language processing. Speech recognition is an engineering 
approach. The language resources are lexical databases, dictionaries, com- 
putational models of language and spoken language resources. In speech 
synthesis, ther:. »:'! be intelligible, natural and easily interpreted spoken 
versions. Acoustic evidence needs to inform abstract units in syntax, seman- 
tics, discourse and pragmatics. Traditional linguistic knowledge has to be 
transformec into an algorithmic form so that collective knowledge and wis- 
dom of the ti. guistic community becomes more useful to humankind. 


In the discussions, Drs. Khaire and Nagamma Reddy and Mr. K. 
Janardhanan Nair shared their experiences with Dr. Samudravijaya. Dr. 
Reddy thanked the participants for their co-operation. 


Three academic parallel sessions were held in the evening. In the 
first session, 7ranslation, three papers were discussed. Mr. 
Bandhopadhyay’s Non-standard Words in the Story of Vasily Shukshin: 
Desire to Live Cokohotazhit, and its translation in Bengali dealt with non- 
standard word translation from Russian to Bengali with the illustration of a 
translated story, Okohotazhit. ‘Non-standard’ words mean both colloquial 
and slang, as disting:wshed by modern Russian-language dictionaries. The 
problem of complete and non-complete equivalents are also noted with ex- 
amples. The study reveals that non-standard words of the source text meet 
with a different fate, sometimes having the correct path and sometimes not. 


In the second jyaper, Dr. Indira Sreenivasan shared her experiences 
in translation and transliteration works. She has translated songs from other 
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languages to Tamil. She being a multi-lingual, has immense capacity to 
translate songs and she has given several examples also. She said that trans- 
lation and transliteration both help in developing unity among people. 


Mr. Mahidas Bhattacharyya’s Literary Translation and Semantic Un- 
certainty: A Coincidence in Translation Processing dealt with the semantic- 
uncertainty problem of translation, with the illustration of the translated 
work of Chemmin from Malayalam to Bengali. He pointed out that the 
problem of uncertainty is not only a linguistic one but philosophical too. | 
This is more clear in the semantic context of the translating text. 


The scholars discussed the papers in detail and gave their comments 
on the different problems associated with translation. 


The session on syntax was chaired by Dr. A.G. Menon. He presented 
a paper on colloquial linguistics, which dealt with the problem of keeping 
native languages in former Dutch colonies. Dutch was compulsorily taught 
and special schools were opened for this. Dr. Khaire, Prof. Shanmughadas 
and others took part in the discussions. 


Dr. T. Sreevalsan’s Structural Predictability of Malayalam Riddles 
looks into facts on how riddles are generated and structured linguistically, 
and apart from its sociological, anthropological and folkloristic features, on 
what linguistic functions they possess. The study is based on almost 750 rid- 
dles classified into different groups. 


Dr. R. Sreeveeramanikantan Pillai’s Deletion Phenomenon in 
Malayalam looks into the phenomenon of NP deletions in a sentence. Al- 
though such elements are absent, native speakers are able to interpret sen- 
tences semantically without any difficulty. An NP in a sentence is deleted 
under co-referentiality with another NP in the same sentence or in a dif- 
ferent sentence preceding it. One has to look at deletion not only at the lin- 
guistic level but also at pragmatic level. 


In Dr. Sadasivam’s Particle of Emphasis in Tirukkural, several ex- 
amples were cited from the text to support his views. 


In this session, Prof. Daniel from his teaching experiences, pointed 
out some problems he could observe in his paper, Problems of Teaching 
Time and Tense Adverbially to Tamil Leamers. 


All papers were well-discussed and the participants also made their 
contributions to these academic sessions. 


The parallel session, Phonetics/Phonology/Speech Physics, was chaired 
by Dr. Samudravijaya. Dr. Vasanthakumari’s Hyper-correction and Phonologi- 
cal Patterns of English states that in learning English as a second language, 
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the learner develops a tendency to use different variants of sounds. This 
practice of the speaker using incorrect variants which he considers more 
prestigious than his own, is known as hypercorrection. She gives examples 
where such changes are found with Tamil speakers. She says this happens 
with the linguistically insecure low or middle class people and hence they 
strive more and more for correctness. 


The paper evoked enthusiasm among participants and the discus- 
sions were lively. Drs. N.G. Nair and Usha Devi and others participated in 
the discussion. 


‘Dr. Usha Devi’s Phonetic and Phonological Problems of Learning 
Telugu as Identified by Bilingual Lexicographers deals with problems ex- 
perienced by non-native learners of Telugu. The paper is baséd on views ex- 
pressed by three lexicographers: C.P. Brown (1852), W. Brown (1918) and 
Gailetri A-de Cadilac (1935) who during the British rule, learnt Telugu for 
administrative purposes and wrote dictionaries and grammar for Telugu. 
They. identified some areas such as aspiration-vowel deletion, vowel har- 
mony, assimilation, etc. as areas of learning difficulties. Also in the paper, 
she discusses the sound-spelling problems and phonological rules in the 
light of modern phonological theories and illustrates with examples. 


Responding to participants’ queries, Dr. Devi said that all the three 
lexicographers identified the same area as problematic and hence, it deser- 
ves special mention. 


Dr. N.G. Devaki’s A Novel Technique to Analyze Speech Signals 
points out that the quality of speech sounds produced by human speech or- 
gans are determined by physical acoustics. The paper analyzes complex and 
chaotic systems that are applied to non-stationary time series like speech 
signals and also describes the method of constructing poincare maps cor- 
responding to Malayalam vowels and consonants. 


Mr. T.M. Menon, Dr. Samudravyaya and others participated in the 
discussion on this technical paper with keen attention from participants. 


Dr. Nagamma Reddy’s The Effect of Emphasis on the Phonological 
Segments in Telugu, stated how sounds are classified in Indian languages, 
how they are predictable in certain conditions and the different patterns 
taken by cluster units of sounds. 


Ms. Aditi Ghosh in Zero in Bengali Orthography: A Study in 
Grapheme-Phoneme Relationship, aims to formulate some rules to account 
inherent vowels. Vowel harmony is a regular phenomenon in Bengali. The 
subject of discussion here is the relationship between two back mid-vowels - 
[ 2] and [o] - and their orthographic representations. Several examples are 
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cited to show distribution patterns of the sounds. The examples show that 
the alteration between zero - / - o is an intriguing one. Rules can be formulated 
about their occurrence in a few cases, but in many cases, their occurrence 1s - 
word-dependent and only in some cases, tendencies can be cited. This is an in- 
teresting study-topic for linguists. 


The discussions were lively and participants shared their views on 
each paper. 


In the evening, there was a cultural programme, Navina Vilpattu, 
presented by Mr. Thalayil Kesavan Nair and his group, the story of which 
was based on the life history of Sri. Swadeshabhimani Ramakrishna Pillai. 
This was a novel experience which was highly appreciated by the par- 
ticipants. | 


12.2.02: Morning 
There were 3 parallel sessions on the final day. 


The session on Dialectology/Discourse Analysis/Stylistics was chaired 
by Prof. Panikkar. The first paper in the session was presented by Prof. 
Zachariah on Discourse Models in Jewish Malayalam Folk Songs. He said 
that some songs have different versions. Transmission of folk songs are 
mostly oral. He examined various discourse models in Jewish folk songs and 
also highlighted the cultural aspect in Jewish songs. The most prominent 
linguistic element in these songs is the person-number-gender marker in 
finite verbs. Jewish people practised loan translations of words. 


Mr. Bandhopadhyay, Prof. Ramachandran and Dr. Naduvattom 
Gopalakrishnan participated in the discussions. 


Dr. V.S.V. Bhas in Gerunds and Verbal Nouns in Kanyakumari 
Malayalam Dialect, stated that there are 3 gerundial markers in this dialect. 
Examples of the occurrence of gerunds and verbal noun markers were 
shown. Prof. Panikkar commented on the paper. 


Dr. Gopalakrishnan in Survey of Sanskrit and Dravidian Meters ob- 
served that from the beginning of Malayalam literature, Tamil and Sanskrit 
have influenced Malayalam meters. Contact with Sanskrit not only enriched 
Malayalam vocabulary but also contributed to introducing literary models. 
Malayalam has borrowed a lot from Tamil. Analyzing Malayalam literature 
at different periods in its beginning stage, he shows how the songs were influenced 
by Sanskrit models. Dr. Pitchai and Prof. Ramachandran commented on 
the paper. ; 
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Mr. Sreekumar’s Discourse Analysis: One Caste, One Religion, One 
God: A Futile Discourse of Sree Narayana Guni applies the principles of 
counter discourse in analyzing caste discourse. 


The session ended with concluding remarks from the chairperson. 


Another parallel session in the morning on Semantics was chaired 
by Dr. Devi. 


Prof. Nachimuthu in A Linguistic Interpretation of Kati Jokes in Tamil 
talked about riddles based on jokes with the words in a question. Puzzles 
are of 3 types: (i) riddles and word puzzles, (11) mathematical and logical, 
and (ui) physical and mechanical. They express polysemy or partial 
homonymy and in some cases, semantic ambiguity. Riddles are excitement 
for youngsters. They express creativity. Taking part in the discussions, Dr. 
Devi said that in Telugu, there is a story, Ragopallaviyam, in which both the 
story of Rama and the Pandavas can be expressed. Prof. Daniel said that 
several examples of riddles are found in Shakespearean plays also. 


Dr. S. Raja’s Converses in Tamil: A Structural Semantic Study, deals 
with some oppositions in Tamil. In some cases, predictions of one item can 
predict the presence of the other item, which is its converse. He gives 
several examples to supplement his views. 


Ms. A.V. Sivakumary’s Graphemic Error Analysis of Hindi in Higher 
Secondary Schools, based on a study conducted in some selected schools in 
Chennai, shows how students commit errors in writing (graphemic errors). 
There are paragraphemic errors which actually are a replacement of 
phonemes. General graphemic errors are happening either at the com- 
petence level or at the performance level. She further explains various er- 
rors committed at each level with examples. 


Initiating the discussions, Dr. Devi said that errors pointed out in the 
paper are common to students. Shape similarity is an area confusing stu- 
dents. Correctness is something not clear even with teachers. Steps should 
be taken to create more awareness in language learning. The medium of 
learning is another problem. Media people also should be trained with cor- 
rect pronounciation. Reviving old traditions in language-teaching is also 
recommended. Dr. Samudravijaya also participated in the discussions. 


Ms. Lalitha Raja presented a case study, Problems in Writing by a 
Dyslexic, in which data has been collected from an eighty-year old boy. She 
observed that while writing, the child makes mistakes in additions of 
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sounds, deletions, substitutions and reversals. After careful teaching, the er- 
rors were restricted to a few sounds only. She also exhibited some playing 
models she had developed for teaching defective children. 


Profs. Nachimuthu and Shanmughadas and Dr. Devi contributed to 
the discussions. 


Another parallel session on Sociclogy/Anthropology/Ethnology was 
chaired by Mr. T.M. Menon. The first paper was Dr. Panchanan Mohanty’s 
Words of Fire in Oriya, in which he noted the words for fire used in various 
contexts, with several illustrations from Oriya. He stated that Oriya has a 
very strong substratum as far as culture and language are concerned. 


In the discussions, Mr. T.M. Menon commented that the paper was 
excellent. Dr. Khaire also took part in the discussion with some examples. 
Prof. S.K. Sen and Dr. Krishnamurthy also joined in the discussions. 


Dr. S. Bhaktavatsala Bharati’s Matriliny in South India: A Note deals 
with standard variations and contemporary diversifications of matriliny and 
differences in matrilineal structure from region to region. It also describes 
differences between matrilineal and patrilineal systems in detail. He concludes 
that even matrilineal systems differ from communities to communities. Dr. 
Israel, Prof. S.K. Sen and Mr. T.M. Menon participated in the discussion. 


Dr. V. Sankaran Nair’s Etymological Investigation on Birth Place of 
Plough takes a deep look into the birth place of the word ‘plough’ through 
etymology. He says the word has some association with Nanchinadu which 
became the very place name originated from the word nangol meaning 
plough. Through several derivations, he concludes that the origin of 

‘plough’ took place in the same region. The discussion on the paper was in- 
itiated by Mr. T.M. Menon. Dr. Mohanty pointed out that such derivations 
are linguistically difficult to explain. Drs. Israel and A.G. Menon and Prof. 
Gloria Sundaramathy also took part in the discussions. 


Dr. T.V. Venkateswaran’s Words and World Views looks into the 
details of coining technical terms in Tamil and attempts to show that the 
coining of new terms is not just a matter of mechanical translation from 
English to vernacular but it is a way of domesticating new knowledge. In the 
discussions, Drs. Khaire and A.G. Menon and Prof. S.K. Sen raised several 
questions. Dr. Pitchappan also contributed his views on the paper. Prof. 
Gloria Sundaramathy also joined in the discussions. 


a 
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Mr. Bahulen’s Modem Dravidian Script shows that with three basic 
scripts, we can make a full set of scripts for Dravidian languages. He-ex- 
plained in detail how to write words in different languages using the script 
he developed. 


In the discussions, Mr. T.M. Menon commented that the paper is 
fascinating. Dr. A.G. Menon also expressed his appreciation on the efforts 
taken by Mr. Bahulen. 


Ms. Nairitta Bhattacharya in Negation in Modern Bengali, deals with 
differences in occurrences of negative markers in Bengali and analyzes 
whether post-position of negative markers in Bengali has some influence of 
Dravidian languages, especially Tamil and Malayalam. Commenting on the 
papers, the participants pointed out that language contact in early times 
could be a reason for such similarities in grammar. Drs. Devi and A.G. 
Menon and Prof. S.K. Sen participated in the discussion. 


In the afternoon, there was a special lecture on Immunology and 
Genomics by Dr. Pitchappan. The session was presided over by Dr. P.K. 
Mohan, an eminent neurologist, who explained the need for more research 
in the areas of speech, language and brain. The number of areas in the brain 
responsible for language was originally thought of as one or two; now, it 1s 
not clear whether it is limited to one or two. The rate of recovery of a 
deceased person is also not clear. For speedy recovery of language disor- 
ders, speech therapy is given. The role of linguistics in speech therapy is to 
be investigated more. 


Immunology is far away from language and linguistics. Genetics and 
language are found to be linked by recent research. Genetic coding of 
human beings has been recently analyzed. Its implications are far-reaching. 
It is important to know the complete history of human race and the genetic 
coding of man to give him proper medication. Investigation into this area 
has started already and it is hoped that more on research progress on this 
area will be made known through Dr. Pitchappan. | 


Dr. Pitchappan stated that through the study of human genes, it is 
not only the origin of human species that has come into focus, but also the 
very mode of treatment for a diseased person is changed. Now, it is known 
as predicate medicine. He went into the details of distribution of the 
Dravidian race genetically, in different areas of the globe. Some 3,000 to. 
4,000 years ago, genetically-related races were found in central Asia and 
south India. Then, expansion of colonies happened and people went explor- 
ing for food. Modern man originated in Africa some 20,000 to 50,000 years 
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ago. In the formation of the zygote, the nucleus for the mitochondrial DNA 
comes from the father, From research observations, it is clear that central 
Asia was the centre of expansion of human race. The journey was from 
Ethiopia to south India and then to the far-east. It is found that Dravidian 
languages were spoken by farmers on the eastern part of the fertile crescent. 
45% of Sarawan and Jhalawan regions of Baluchistan are Brahui-speakers. 
Caste system in India was characterized by clan exogamy and caste en- 
dogamy. It is based on some occupation. In India, it was the greatest genetic 
experiment performed on man. For a case-study of Dravidians, the group, 
lyers of Madurai, were selected. Dravidian is a culture and a cluster of lan- 
guages. The clinical picture of the distribution of some diseases is different 
in different parts of India. To study a disease, knowledge of the genetic pool 
is important. South India is the ideal place for genomics. There is no such 
thing as caste-like Hindu or Muslim. Population is unique. 


In the discussions, Dr. Samudravijaya enquired whether there is a rela- 
tion between gene and immunity. Dr. Pitchappan replied that his study has 
shown that not all infected develop the disease; so, some kind of immunity is 
found with genes. Prof. Shanmughadas noted a coincidental study which 
shows that some kind of virus is present in Japanese, South Indian and East 
African populations. He said that this supports Dr. Pitchappan’s findings. 


Mr. T.M. Menon thanked Dr. Pitchappan for this fascinating lecture. 
He cited the evidence of presence of sickle-cell among the tribes of Palak- 
kad in Kerala. It was first found among Black Americans and later in 
equatorial Africa and India. 26% of the Kurumbas of north Palakkad are 
infected by this disease, but this is not found in south Palakkad. The dis- 
tribution is significant in light of the study done by Dr. Pitchappan. Mr. 
T.M. Menon also thanked Dr. Mohan and the participants who attended 
the session. 


Valedictory Session 


The valedictory session started at 3.30 p.m. in the Rajaraja Varma 
auditorium. In the absence of the Hon. Minister for Education, Govern- 
ment of Kerala, the session was presided over by the out-going president of 
the DLA, Prof. Murthy, in the presence of the president-elect, Prof. S.K. 
Sen. Prof. Panikkar honoured the guests with angavastra. Prof. Sub- 
ramoniam welcomed the guests and noted that the conference was a big 
success. The papers presented were fascinating and the discussions in- 
timate. He thanked Prof. Murthy for the work he had done as President of 
the DLA over the last year. He welcomed every one for the function. 
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The academic report prepared by Ms. Nairitta Bhattacharya was 
read by Prof. Daniel. The inauguration of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations by 
H.E. the Governor, and the inauguration of the 29th All India Conference 
by Sri. M.V. Raghavan, Hon. Minister for Co-operation, were highlighted in 
the academic report. Participation of delegates from Sri Lanka, Germany, 
Netherlands, West Bengal, Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa 
and from the south Indian states, and participation of students and teachers 
from local universities and colleges were specially noted in the report as 
also the following: unveiling of Justice Malimath’s portrait by H.E. the 
Governor at the inaugural session and those of Siddheswara Varma and P. 
Subramanya Sastry, at a later function, by Profs. S.K. Sen and Shan- 
mughadas, respectively. 57 papers were presented in different sessions and 
3 special lectures were delivered. Two cultural programmes to entertain 
delegates were held in the evenings on the first and second day. 


Drs. Mohanty and Devi, Prof. Shanmughadas and Mr. Bandhopad- 
hyay representing the delegates, expressed their views on and appreciation 
of the seminar. Everybody pointed out that the conference was a big success. 


Prizes were distributed by Prof. Murthy. The Prof. Anbazhagan 
award was given to Prof. Manavalan, IITS, Chennai and the award for best 
paper in the conference presented by a young researcher was given to Ms. 
Aditi Ghosh. 


Prof. S.K. Sen in his short speech, expressed his appreciation on the 
works done in the ISDL and his happiness to associate with the ISDL as 
President of the DLA. 


Prof. Murthy in his valedictory address, expressed his happiness for 
the chance that had been given to him to work as President of the DLA. He 
expressed his satisfaction on the publications of the DLA and the way it 
promotes young researchers from different parts of India. He requested the 
gathering to do the needful to persuade the UGC to grant deemed-univer- 


sity status to the ISDL. 


Six resolutions were passed at the function including the one to per- 
suade the UGC to grant deemed-university status to ISDL and to establish 
a Malayalam university to promote Kerala studies. The session condoled 
the deaths of Prof. Somasekharan Nair and Dr. R.V.K. Thampuran; both 
former life members of the DLA. 


Dr. Bhas proposed a vote of thanks to all the delegates. He specifically 
thanked each and every one who worked for the success of the conference. 
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Prof. Daniel delivered concluding remarks. He hoped to meet every 
one for the next conference at Dharwad in November, 2002. The session 
ended with the national anthem at 4.30 p.m. 


(Acknowledgement: | gratefully acknowledge the help | received from Messrs. Nairitta 
Bhattacharya, Mini Nair and Asha for covering the proceedings of the parallel sessions, 
on all three days without any hesitation. | owe them a lot. The men in charge of the mike 
sets were extremely helpful in the audio-recording of the sessions for later use. Thanks 
to them also. ] 
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= P.S. Subrahmanyam (Tr.), HB Demy 1/8, pp. 424, Rs. 1,200/- (US$ 120/-) ‘ 
= This work, a translation of ancient Telugu grammar, has come «= 
= out beautifully. It has an introduction of 36 pages. In production and «= 
= contents, this book will match with the best books published from i= 


=| USA and UK. ‘= 
= BRAIN AND LANGUAGE (Seminar Proceedings) : 
=: — PA Suresh, Annie Monsy, S. Maya (Eds), HB Demy 1/8, pp. 213, Rs. 275/-(US$75/-) = 
=: A compilation of 7 papers on various aspects related to the = 


=, connection between brain and language. The papers deal in depth '= 
=: with the study on how brain damage can disrupt the use and system ‘= 
= of language functioning in children as well as in adults and looks at = 
=: unique opportunities to find out more on the anatomo-physiological ‘= 
=: Organization of the human brain, and in identifying the physiological ‘= 


=| components in the mental processing of language. = 
= AUTOMATIC TRANSLATION (Seminar Proceedings) iF 
= Harikumar Basi (Ed.), HB Demy 1/8, pp. 200, Rs. 200/- (US$ 40/-) = 
= This book is a compilation of six papers by researchers and f- 


=, research groups actively engaged in Machine Translation in India. ‘= 
=| The elaborate presentation of various approaches to Machine Trans- . ‘" 
=! /ation Systems that are already working, and ongoing projects, would ‘= 
=: benefit students and researchers in the field. Each paper is followed ‘= 
=: by discussions touching on all aspects of the problem, with active ‘= 
=: participation of linguists and computer scientists. i: 
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P.S. Subrahmanyam, 2002, pp. xliii + 381, ISBN 81-85691-08-8 

Caldwell and A.R. Rajaraja Varma on Malayalam Grammar 250 
Ed. K. Raghavan Pillai, 1996, pp. 168, ISBN 81-85682-18-1 

Brain and Language (Seminar Proceedings) Zip 


Eds. P.A. Suresh, Annie Monsy & S. Maya, 
1994, Demy 1/8, pp. 213, ISBN 81-85682-12-2 


Automatic Translation (Seminar Proceedings) 200 
Ed. Harikumar Basi, 1994, Demy 1/8, pp. 200, ISBN 81-85682-11-4 

Language Acquisition: Theory and Practice 350 
V. Syamala, 1993, Demy 1/8, pp. 287 

Sanskrit Tamil Contact 250 
P. Thirugnanasambandham, 1992, Demy 1/8, pp. 254 

Hermeneutic Analysis of Discourse 250 | 
Lokanatha Mutharayan, 1992, Demy 1/8, pp. 290 

Computer Translation of Tamil and Other Languages: 250 


A Theoretical Paradigm 
P.C. Ganeshsundaram, 1991, Crown 1/4, pp. viii +262 


Language of Chemistry: A Linguistic Analysis 350 
P, Radhamony, 1992, Demy 1/8, pp. xii +239, ISBN 81-85682-07-6 

Place Name of West Bengal 60 
Sukumar Sen, 1991, Demy 1/8, pp. 96 

Proceedings of the | All India Conference of Dravidian Linguists 40 
Ed. V.I. Subramoniam, 1972, Crown 1/4, pp. 525 

Language of Middle Malayalam bo 
Puthussery Ramachandran, 1973, Demy 1/8, pp. 334 

Debates on Grammatical Theories in Dravidian 6 
Ed. V.I. Subramoniam, 1973, Demy 1/8, pp. 33 

Contact and Convergence in South Asian Languages 40 


Eds. Franklin C. Southworth & Mahadev L. Apte, 1974, Demy 1/8, pp. 245 


.Foreign Models in Tamil Grammar ; 30 


T.P. Meenakshisundaram, 1979, Demy 1/8, pp. 334 


Proceedings of the II All India Conference of Dravidian Linguists 40 
Eds. G.N. Reddy & P. Somasekharan Nair, 1975, Crown 1/4, pp. 336 

History of Grammatical Theories in Kannada 200 
J.S. Kulli, 1991, Crown 1/4, pp. 335 


Proceedings of the III All India Conference of Dravidian Linguists 45 
R.C. Hiremath & J.S. Kulli, 1976, pp. 304 


A Linguistic Study of Early Manipravalam 50 
K. Retnamma, 1976, Demy 1/8, pp. 271 

Study of Dialects in Inscriptional Tamil 80 
A. Velu Pillai, 1976, Demy 1/8, pp. 1132 

The Tribal Languages of South Kerala 40 
S. Bhattacharya, 1976, Demy 1/8, pp. 278 

A History of Malayalam Metre 60 
N.V. Krishna Warrier, 1977, Demy 1/8, pp. 275 

The Commonness in the Metre of Dravidian Languages 70 


S. Subrahmanyan, 1977, Crown 1/4, pp. 657 
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Pioneers in Linguistics: Series | 12 
L.V. Ramaswamy lyer & Seshagiri Prabhu [Ed. V.|. Subramoniam] 
1978, Demy Crown 1/8, pp. 74 : 


Sri Lanka Creole Portuguese Phonology 22 
lan R. Smith, Crown 1/4, pp. 164 

A Grammar of Kuvi Language 75 
M. Israel, 1979, Demy 1/4, pp. 359 

Effectivity and Causativity in Tamil 15 
K. Paramasivam, 1978, Crown 1/4, pp. 73 

Cochin Dialect of Malayalam 60 
P. Somasekharan Nair, 1979, Demy 1/8, pp. 190 

Clause Structure of Northern Havyaka Kannada (Dravidian): 80 


A Tagmemic Analysis 
Helen Elizabeth Ullrich, 1980, Crown 1/4, pp. 283 


Autonomy in Language 12 
D.N.S. Bhat, 1980, Crown 1/8, pp. 44 
Interpretation of Tamil Folk Creations 60 
N. Vanamamalai, 1981, Demy 1/8, pp. 327 

Tamil Clitics 18 
S. Arokianathan, 1981, Demy 1/8, pp. 125 . 
identification 60 
D.N.S. Bhat, 1981, Demy 1/8, pp. 186 
Brain and Language Teaching (Seminar Papers) 35 
Eds. P.C. Ganeshsundaram & B. Radhakrishna, 1981, Crown 1/4, pp. 144 
The Genesis and Growth of Dravidian ; 60 
R.C. Hiremath, 1984, Demy 1/8, pp. 249 

Dynamics of Verbal Extension in Tamil 60 
E. Annamalai, 1985, Crown 1/4, pp. 143 

Linguistic Interpretation of Lilatilakam Vol. | 150 
A.R. Gopala Pillai, 1985, Demy 1/8, pp. 524 

Linguistic Interpretation of Lilatilakam Vol. il (Index) 400 


AR. Gopala Pillai, 1991, Demy 1/8, pp. 458 


Place Names of Southern India: A Generic Approach to Toponymy 160. 
K.M. George, 1986, Demy 1/8, pp. 383 


The Semantics of Modality 80 
A.P. John, 1987, Demy 1/8, pp. 239 

Language Planning: A Select Bibliography 20 
K. Reghu, 1988, pp. 64 

A Descriptive Analysis of Srinatha’s Usage 40 
P.L. Srinivasa Reddy, 1985, Demy 1/8, pp. 207 

Proceedings of the | International Seminar and XIV All India 100 


Conference of Dravidian Linguists 
Ed. B. Gopinathan Nair, 1989, Crown 1/4, pp. 265 


Seminar on Dialectology 12 
Eds. VI. Subramoniam & P. Somasekharan Nair, 1973,.Demy 1/8, pp. 119 
European Impact on Modern Tamil Writing and Literature 25 
G. Somalay, 1976, Crown 1/4, pp. 88 

History of Grammatical Theories in Malayalam 60 


K.N. Ezhuthachan, 1975, Demy 1/8, pp. 708 
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68 Vowel Duration in Malayalam: An Acoustic Phonetic Study 4 1 
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